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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


THE primary aim of our leading ar- 
ticles about contemporary literature is 
to serve our readers as cultivated adults, 
without direct concern about their 
teaching. Some of these papers, however, 
are directly usable as guides to student 
reading material. ‘Love Stories for 
Adolescents,” by Mrs. MARGARET AL- 
EXANDER EpWARDS, is obviously such a 
guide, and yet it remains a literary ar- 
ticle. Mrs. Edwards is in the front rank 
of young people’s librarians. 


“New Bottles for New Wine,” Lou 
LaBrant’s address at the Cincinnati 
convention last Thanksgiving, aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm. It offers an in- 
spiring vision of the possibilities of Eng- 
lish teaching in our stirring times. So 
many felt that it would be a helpful reve- 
lation to intelligent parents that reprints 
of the paper are being made—in fact, or- 
ders for these have already begun to come 
in. For prices see the National Council 
quarter-page advertisement. (Incidental- 
ly, don’t overlook the full-page invitation 
to the Boston convention. The program 
will appear in our October issue.) 


James Gutick’s “‘A Literature Unit in 
Human Relations” comes right out of his 
classroom experience. Of course, no one 
else can take it over bodily, but such re- 
ports are the best sources of suggestion 
for materials and procedures. 


In ‘“‘An Approach to Speed Reading,” 
Jor W. ANDREWS recommends a proce- 
dure, without machines, which he has 
found effective. So simple that the teach- 
er needs no special training either. Worth 


trying. 


Epitu L. Hussey’s Class Club” 
explains helpfully how she got results 
with this thoroughly proved device. All 
the teacher must have is common sense 
and a democratic spirit. 


The big event of 1952 in the teaching 
of English was the publication in May of 
The English Language Arts, first volume 
of the report of the Commission on the 
English Curriculum. The “Varied Views” 
of it on page 362 will give you an inkling 
of its scope and force. This symposium 
also affords a cross-section view of our 
professional temperament and outlook. 
Only one of these contributors is a 
member of the commission, and you can- 
not guess from their comments which one 
it is. 

The ‘Round Table” this month offers 
snapshots of four classrooms, all taken at 
interesting moments. First, Mary N. 
GALLMAN’s “‘Macbeth Lives Again” de- 
scribes the glorification of an old assign- 
ment through student amendment. JoHN 
C. Pottock’s ‘English and Social 
Studies” is, as you might expect, the ac- 
count of an unusual project. In “An Ex- 
perience in Creative Writing,” Josie G. 
SMITH weaves together activities usually 
thought of as quite separate. JoserH R. 
CASEY’s very different ‘‘Dramatize the 
Poets” reports one way of helping pupils 
to turn poets’ phrases into the images the 
poets intended to arouse. 


Nine pages of ““New Books”’ seems a 
lot. The division into Fiction, Poetry, 
Drama; Nonfiction; and _ Professional 
makes the survey easier. You are sure to 
find some interesting items that you had 
not heard of. 
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quand, witty and penetrating observer 
of contemporary society, with this 
great novel of today now available in 
our exclusive school edition. A gentle 
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the first time in an edition prepared for 
the classroom, illustrated and contain- 
ing informative introductory material 
and useful teaching aids. 
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How Do I Love Thee? 


MARGARET A. EDWARDS! 


I; ONE were to play the game “‘associ- 
ations” with a group of girls in their 
teens and called out the word “love,” it 
is quite likely that the youngest would 
think “‘boy-friend” while the older would 
think “lover” or “marriage”; for love 
does not mean the same thing to a high 
school freshman as it does to the 
“smoothie’’ who leads the senior prom. 
And so, when a high school girl asks the 
librarian to help her select love stories, 
the librarian first estimates the emotional 
maturity of the girl, then searches for a 
book that tells of love in language the 
girl can understand. She suggests love 
stories very much as physicians prescribe 
sulfa drugs, by familiarizing herself with 
old and new products in the field, by pre- 
scribing as best she can, and by keeping 
a sharp lookout for reactions. 


THE BOY-FRIEND 


When the girl of twelve or thirteen 
years of age discovers that “it’s love that 
makes the world go round,” she is both 
dismayed and delighted to think that 
soon she may be identified with this 
strange force that keeps the world re- 


1Co-ordinator of Work with Young People, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


volving. But love to her is a mystery. 
About all she is sure of in the beginning 
is that girl-friends? are not enough. As 
fourteen-year-old Anne Frank said in her 
diary, “I’m glad after all that the Van 
Daans have a son, and not a daughter; 
my conquest could never have been so 
difficult, so beautiful, so good, if I had 
not happened to hit on someone of the 
opposite sex.” 

Girls in their early teens are not con- 
cerned with eternal triangles nor with the 
anguish and ecstasy of love. They want 
to know how a first date is made; how to 
be one of the crowd that go around in 
couples; what a boy and girl can possibly 
find to talk about for an entire evening; 
how kissing fits into the picture; and the 
advisability of going steady. Yet it is 
only since 1942 that librarians have been 
able to satisfy this need. With the publi- 
cation of Seventeenth Summer, the awak- 
ening of love was first depicted for teen- 
agers in language they could understand. 
Since then, young love has been written 

?1 think this word must explain the origin of 
“‘boy-friend,’’ a term I apologize for using, but 
what else can this awkward fourteen-year-old boy 
be called? He is not a beau in this atomic age; he 


is too coltish to be called an admirer; and, fortu- 
nately, he isn’t a lover. 
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about over and over to the delight of the 
young girl whose more critical elders 
wonder whether she should not be read- 
ing the classics. Of course she should read 
the classics, too; but at her age nothing is 
more important than a feeling of social 
security (not the government kind), and 
the best of these teen-age stories, slight 
as they are, give her understanding of her 
peers and of herself and help smooth the 
road to happiness. They also develop a 
genuine love of reading which remains 
long after the girl outgrows this interest 
in stories of first love. 

Maureen Daly is unique. It is interest- 
ing that she has stood behind Seventeenth 
Summer as her testament to youth and 
has not converted her enormous popular- 
ity into specie of the realm. It is interest- 
ing that a generation of bobby-soxers 
despaired of by the moralists have identi- 
fied themselves with unsophisticated 
Angie Morrow. It is interesting that in 
sixteen years no other story of first love 
has rivaled Seventeenth Summer in quality 
or popularity. The nearest contemporary 
rival in popularity is probably the author 
who writes under two names, Cavanna 
and Headley. Going on Sixteen and A 
Date for Dianne have much to say to shy 
girls who must learn that the road to self- 
assurance and popularity is paved with 
thoughts and deeds that center around 
other people rather than one’s self. And 
in her stories this author says these 
things in a style that is entertaining and 
persuasive. 

The nearest rival in quality is probably 
Mary Stolz. In both To Tell Your Love 
and The Seagulls Woke Me she draws 
sharp characterizations, brings poign- 
ancy to the problems of youth, and has 
well-developed plots. And yet, while her 
stories are enjoyed, girls in Baltimore who 
read them do not send their friends to the 
library with the general understanding 
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that their lives will not be worth living 
until they read these books. It may be 
that this author has limited her audience 
by writing a junior novel so mature in its 
concepts that it is best understood by 
college girls who choose their reading 
from lists of great books or best sellers 
and do not read junior novels, however 
good they may be. In The Seagulls Woke 
Me Mrs. Stolz includes brief discussions 
of T.S. Eliot and Macaulay; she skilfully 
depicts the hopeless fascination that an 
“arty” author, an older man, has for a 
young college girl, thereby giving her 
story a very grown-up tone, which many 
girls read with pleasure and profit but 
not too often with a deep enough under- 
standing, because they are unacquainted 
with some of her characters or have not 
come across some of her situations in 
their limited experiences. So while librar- 
ians and book reviewers compare Stolz 
with Maureen Daly, the young people 
themselves do not. 

Despite all this theorizing about limit- 
ing one’s audience, there is no recipe for 
writing for young people; for, as soon as 
we decide that Mary Stolz seems to have 
overshot her mark, we think of Junior 
Miss, a sophisticated sketch of first love 
aimed at adults who read the New 
Yorker, which hit the bull’s-eye with 
teen-agers. 

Among the stories of early love, sev- 
eral authors have had the interest and 
skill to show girls, in an entertaining 
story, the difference between solid gold 
and glittering brass in boy-friends. Bitsy 
Close of Stand Fast and Reply by Lavinia 
Davis; Liz Ericson of Take Care of My 
Little Girl by Peggy Goodin; Thankful 
Curtis of Bright Island by Mabel Robin- 
son; and Mary Clayborne of Big Doc’s 
Girl by Medearis all learned, as do their 
readers, that shiny cars, fur coats, social 
aplomb, and a thirst for fame cannot in 
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HOW DOT LOVE THEE? 


the end compete successfully with char- 
acter, kindness of heart, and ability. 

Many other stories of first love might 
be mentioned here, but two titles must be 
included—one very new and one very 
old. Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young 
Girl has as its subtitle “An Extraordinary 
Document of Adolescence.” When the 
Nazis occupied Holland and began hunt- 
ing down Jews, thirteen-year-old Anne 
with her family, the Van Daan family 
and their son Peter, anda Mr. Dussel hid 
for two years in the abandoned half of an 
old office building in Amsterdam, never 
leaving it for two years until they were 
discovered at last and taken to a concen- 
tration camp where Anne died. Her 
poignant diary, found on the floor of the 
rifled apartment, is extraordinary for 
many reasons but is cited here as an ex- 
quisite study of a young girl’s heart open- 
ing to love. It should be equally moving 
to both adults and adolescents. 

Finally, we come to Jane Eyre, the 
story of first love that stands by itself. 
This long old novel does not help young 
girls to gain a sense of security; its lan- 
guage is out of date and it sometimes 
borders on melodrama; but it gets there 
just the same. It is read and loved by 
girls of all ages. Its author, the old maid 
from Haworth parsonage, is Maureen 
Daly’s most dangerous challenger. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


The transition from boy-friend to lover 
is gradual and probably can be made 
most easily in books by reading love 
stories in a family setting. Three delight- 
ful stories of young girls whose families 
are involved in their social life are Eliza- 
beth Gray’s Fair Adventure, Anne Rit- 
ner’s The Green Bough, and Leonora 
Weber’s enjoyable series beginning with 
Meet the Malones. Then there is the more 
adult family novel with love as a theme. 
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Rose Wilder Lane’s Let the Hurricane 
Roar is a book to be cherished. It is a fine 
story of the early West, it tells of courage 
and character, and, for the purpose of 
this discussion, it is a compelling and 
convincing picture of true love without a 
false or sentimental note. Even though 
the central characters are married in the 
very beginning of the story, it is generally 
beloved. 

When a girl comes to the library witha 
theater program in her hand, when she 
tells of reading her mother’s book-club 
books or asks about a best seller, or when 
some senior boy asks her to his prom, she 
is probably ready to read adult novels 
where lovers take the place of boy-friends 
and love and marriage are more interest- 
ing in stories than going steady or being 
one of the crowd. When in doubt on such 
an occasion, we reach for Agnes Turn- 
bull. Either The Rolling Years or Gown of 
Glory will do nicely. Certainly Agnes 
Turnbull is not a finished stylist, nor are 
her novels profound; yet they have a 
tremendous appeal and unquestionably 
afiord girls vicarious experience. Girls 
who read The Rolling Years seem to say 
to themselves, ‘“This is what it is like to 
be loved, to marry, to have children, and 
to grow old.” Years ago, many of us had 
the same feeling when we read Tenny- 
son’s Ulysses and heard the hero say, “I 
have drunk life to the lees.” 

Once when John Erskine was lecturing 
to a class on Walt Whitman, he said, 
“Whitman was interested in the fertility 
of the earth, in birth and death, in the 
children coming home for Thanksgiving 
and the simple joys and sorrows of living, 
and if you are not interested in these 
things too, it might be well to ask your- 
self why.”’ Agnes Turnbull is not the art- 
ist Walt Whitman was, but she is inter- 
ested in the same simple, basic, impor- 
tant things; and, though she is speaking 
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to adults, young people who listen in can 
understand. In The Gown of Glory she 
lends dignity to the simple life and charm 
to everyday events in a small town. She 
writes of goodness, grief, sin, family life, 
a rose in a young girl’s hair, and life as it 
is attainable by the average person. As 
the young girl loves Maureen Daly for 
showing her what it is like to grow up, so 
the older girl loves Agnes Turnbull for 
letting her understand something of love 
and marriage. 

Another author who tells of love in a 
manner equally agreeable to adults and 
teen-agers is Nevil Shute. His technical 
firsthand knowledge of aviation and his 
sensitive understanding of women make 
him equally popular with boys and girls. 
His love stories have a nice tingle, they 
are well written, and they usually present 
a good picture of another country with 
people who react as do their brothers 
over the world. 

Winter Wheat by Mildred Walker is a 
fine story of a lost love that shows how 
one lives on with a broken heart until life 


offers a different kind of happiness to” 


which the dormant heart must respond 
as winter wheat to the sun and rain. 
Three good pictures of marriage are to 
be found in O’Hara’s My Friend Flicka, 
Freedman’s Mrs. Mike, and Buck’s East 
Wind, West Wind. Though My Friend 
Flicka is usually thought of as a horse 
story, it is really the story of a boy and of 
his parents, Nell and Rob McLaughlin, 
who differ about the affairs of the Goose- 
bar Ranch and about the rearing of their 
sons; who storm at each other and at 
times consider giving their marriage up; 
but who, in the end, make allowances for 
each other and ride out the storms, be- 
cause they are truly in love. In Freed- 
man’s Mrs. Mike Mary Catherine learns 
that the love of a man can enable a 
woman to triumph over loneliness, isola- 
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tion, hardship, and grief; and that if one 
truly loves and is loved in return, nothing 
else matters, for no fulfilment equals that 
of a good marriage. East Wind, West 
Wind tells of a Chinese girl married to a 
strange man whom she comes to love so 
much that she gives up all the things 
once near and dear to her to win his love, 
and by doing this she finds happiness and 
love. In none of the three novels is mar- 
riage a matter of living happily ever 
afterward but rather a story of two 
people learning to adjust to each other 
and, in the process, discovering that love 
is more important than keeping one’s 
individuality intact. 

Adolescents read Pride and Prejudice 
and Wuthering Heights with enjoyment, 
though they usually prefer the sweetness 
and light of Jane Eyre to the gloom and 
force of Wuthering Heights. They like A 
Tale of Two Cities, but few of them will 
read Dickens’ other novels. The delight- 
ful style of Dodie Smith’s I Capture the 
Castle has great appeal for the discrimi- 
nating older girl, but the matter-of-fact 
unimaginative adolescent is dismayed 
when she opens the book to read, “I 
write this sitting in the kitchen sink. 
That is, my feet are in it; the rest of 
me is on the draining-board, which I 
have padded with our dog’s blanket and 
the tea-cosy.”” Both boys and girls 
thoroughly enjoy The Caine Mutiny. 
Here is adventure, humor, love, realism, 
a good plot, and a breezy style. A more 
moving, more mature novel of love and 
the sea is Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea. 
The men of the Compass Rose ranged 
from inexperienced Baker to promiscu- 
ous Evans to unsteady Ferraby, well- 
bred Morell, and lovable Lockhart; and 
so their love for women ranged from ani- 
mality to ardor, from crudity to tender- 
ness. 

Some of our leading psychiatrists and 
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other advanced thinkers hold that Amer- 
icans, with their incurably romantic ideas 
of love, do their young people a dis- 
service when they lead them to believe 
that love is a rosy cloud on which one 
floats through life; that after one falls in 
love, he marries and lives happily ever 
after because love conquers all. These 
thinkers hold that when storms strike the 
good ship “Matrimony,” young people 
brought up on starry-eyed love are all 
too often overwhelmed by the flood, be- 
cause they are totally unprepared for the 
seamy side of love or for the heartache 
and suffering that often accompany it. 
If this theory is correct, books like The 
Cruel Sea can afford young people a fore- 
taste of love in many of its various mani- 
festations as they read of the uneventful 
peace it brought Ericson, the sense of 
stability it gave Ferraby, the excruciat- 
ing suffering it was to Morell, and the 
beauty and pain it combined for Lock- 
hart. 

Two books not rightly stories but pop- 
ular for their themes of love are Ros- 
tand’s Cyrano de Bergerac and Husted’s 
Love Poems of Six Centuries. The latter is 
one of the very few volumes of poetry in 
demand by young people in the various 
communities of Baltimore. Two recent 
books that temper love with humor in a 
manner likely to appeal to young people 
are Max Shulman’s The Many Loves of 
Dobie Gillis and Neill Wilson’s The Nine 
Brides and Granny Hite. 

Many critics look with contempt on 
the majority of historical novels. Cer- 
tainly too many have been written with 
lurid jackets and sensational plots, but 
there are also many fine historical novels 
that are not only entertaining love stories 
but give a true picture of a past that 
made the present—of peasants and kings 
and the whole pageant of history; and, 
because this is done in story form with 
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emotional content, it often leaves a more 
lasting feeling for history than the most 
carefully prepared textbooks. Among the 
worth-while historical novels popular 
with teen-agers who like love and history 
combined are: Guthrie, The Way West; 
Costain, The Black Rose; Shellabarger, 
The Prince of Foxes and The Captain 
from Castile; McNeilly, Each Bright 
River; Wellman, The Iron Mistress;. 
Barnes, My Lady of Cleves; Mitchell, 
Gone with the Wind; Stone, Immortal 
Wife and The President’s Lady; Thane’s 
Williamsburg series; and those two veter- 
ans—Johnston, To Have and To Hold, 
and Orczy, The Scarlet Pimpernel. 

As we said above, one cannot always 
predict the appeal a love story will have 
for teen-agers. Often books that librar- 
ians and teachers and professional critics 
like leave young people cold. In Baltimore 
we thought Macken’s Rain on the Wind 
was a real find for our better readers; but 
so far the enthusiasm expressed is the li- 
brarian’s. Edmonds’ Wedding Journey 
seems to us to have a very special charm, 
but it sits on the shelf a great deal of the 
time. Ullman strikes few sparks; Rumer 
Godden is too subtle; and Dickens, as 
was' said above, too slow. Willa Cather, 
with her noble themes and _ polished 
style, is too mature for the general run of 
teen-agers in Baltimore. 

How few young people, or adults for 
that matter, can appreciate a book for 
the style of its writing! This is always 
disappointing to the adult who expects 
more results from his efforts to lead 
young people to appreciate beauty of ex- 
pression. But style is a very mature con- 
cept and almost all of us fail to appreciate 
it in some one of the arts. We listen with 
a dull ear to Shostakovich; we look at the 
paintings of the modern artists with lack- 
luster eyes; we cannot name three mod- 
ern sculptors, or we think ballet trivial. 
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Consequently, many young people do 
not understand why words set down by 
Willa Cather are literature, and it is very 
difficult to show them why. 

As beauty is its own excuse for being, 
the pleasure a good book gives young 
people is excuse enough for including it 
in a young people’s collection; but, when 
alove story goes beyond entertainment to 
point up a problem or bring the past to 
life or convince us that all men are 
brothers, it is doubly welcome on our 
shelves. Such love stories as Quality by 
Sumner or Earth and High Heaven by 
Graham make a telling plea for tolerance 
by showing us, without a sermon, how 
innocent people may suffer when they 
might so easily be happy if prejudice 
were banished. In these days when young 
people must learn quickly of the brother- 
hood of man, we appreciate those love 
stories whose characters are the people of 
other countries. Loomis’ And Ride Forth 
Singing makes a French girl’s choice be- 
tween two suitors a problem any Ameri- 
can girl might face. Nevil Shute’s The 
Legacy is such an appealing picture of 
Australia and its people that it must at 
least have convinced the author—-he has 
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moved there to live. His Chequer Board 
enlists the reader’s sympathy for the 
Siamese, the English, and the American 
Negro. Stinetorf’s White Witch Doctor is 
a romance with an African setting, and 
Pearl Buck’s novels of love, set in China, 
have gone far to make the Chinese popu- 
lar with the American people. Though 
we have been fighting the Chinese for 
two years, little hatred can be engen- 
dered against them. Though there are 
various reasons for this, novels portray- 
ing the virtues and charm of the Chinese 
may have played a part. 

From the age of King Solomon wise 
people have realized that wisdom doubles 
in value if understanding accompanies it. 
Love stories if well written enlarge the 
understanding of young people and add 
to their emotional growth. With some 
counsel from adults familiar with the 
field a girl in early adolescence can pro- 
gress from Seventeenth Summer to The 
Rolling Years and East Wind, West Wind 
and then be ready as she emerges from 
the teens to learn of Kristin Lavransdat- 
ter, Héloise and Abélard, Anna Karenina, 
and other immortals who once counted 
the world well lost for love. 


You cannot prevent the birds of sorrow from flying over your head, but you 
can prevent them from building nests in your hair.—CHINESE PROVERB 
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"Twenty-six million persons, ranging 
from kindergartners to graduate stu- 
dents, are enrolled in American schools 
today. It is fair to estimate that twenty 
millions of these are studying, in courses 
classifiable as “English,” how to read, 
write, speak, and hear their native lan- 
guage and, in addition, are learning, di- 
rectly or indirectly, beliefs about its na- 
ture. It would be strange, indeed, if the 
chief medium for human communication 
did not change as the society which uses 
it changes; and yet one can find in schools 
of the United States classes in English 
which are practically identical to English 
classes of a half-century ago. It is time to 
examine this material, so universally 
taught in our country, to see whether we 
are teaching the language that is or the 
language that once existed. A physicist 
who presented the physics of 1900 would 
lose his job immediately. A teacher of 
language is under equal obligation to un- 
derstand the current status of his mate- 
rial. 

As a first step let us consider English 
from a mechanical or numerical stand- 
point. Shakespeare wrote his plays with 
twenty thousand words, and we can esti- 
mate that he may have known five or ten 
thousand more. The language itself was 
small in 1600; today the unabridged dic- 
tionary lists approximately seven hun- 
dred thousand entries, and new words are 

Read at a general session of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in Cincinnati, 
November 23, 1951. 


2 Professor of education, New York University; 
author of We Teach English, etc. 
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being added daily. No longer is the dic- 
tionary of twenty years ago adequate for 
even the schoolboy with the shining face. 
He knows scores of words that the wisest 
man had not heard thirty years ago, 
words for new, startling, fascinating dis- 
coveries and inventions. The less than 
average man today speaks of radar, tele- 
vision, penicillin, ACTH, and nylon. We 
go to the remote parts of the earth and 
complain that the world has become too 
small; and as we go not only do we col- 
lect things—china and scarves and odd 
bits of jewelry—but we collect words. 
The English language, through the move- 
ment of people and goods, is adding to 
its stock at a pace never known before. 
Dictionaries must be kept up to date by 
long supplements; we have enormous 
volumes of proper nouns, specialized 
terms, slang; great listings of book titles 
appear. Merely to keep pace with the ad- 
ditions to English requires constant ef- 
fort by the lexicographers of the land. 
For a long time, since about 1100, 
English-speaking people have been mov- 
ing away from the use of inflections and 
putting increasing dependence upon 
word order and a few function words. 
Despite this, many of our schools are still 
presenting a grammar which suggests 
Latin and Greek structures rather than 
English, and thousands of teachers seem 
to resent or refuse to recognize change. 
Even without the aid of grammarians 
and philologists, any careful observer 
could predict changes today. For a lan- 
guage which adds to itself by borrowings 
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and inventions in such enormous meas- 
ures as does ours must adopt some uni- 
form pattern, easily used by all the mil- 
lions who hear the words. We cannot, for 
example, add a thousand new nouns un- 
less we know that we do not have to put 
each one into a mold of case inflections, 
beginning the process by selecting a par- 
ticular declension as would be the case if, 
for example, we spoke Latin. Someone 
makes a new word, offers it to the world, 
as was done with my/on. We know at once 
that whether nylon is nominative or da- 
tive or accusative or ablative in use, it is 
nylon; the plural, in all functions, is 
simply nylons; the oral possessive, the 
same. (Of course we still put in the 
apostrophe in most cases, but it is not 
functional, as many of our students 
know.) We have an invention, television. 
At once again we know what to say: we 
televise events; they were televised yester- 
day; had been televised the week before. 

Such simplicity demands some device 
for taking care of function, and word or- 
der is what we use most. Of course 
changes have been in the making a long 
time, and other languages are also chang- 
ing. | am merely trying to say, however, 
that even without the confirmation of 
scholars (which we have) any honest 
teacher today ought to be able to see that 
either our language would have to stop 
growing or we would have to invent some 
such simplified and easily managed gram- 
mar for absorbing the thousands of terms 
we need and for utilizing them at once as 
noun, verb, or descriptive as need arose. 

One in ten of the world’s population— 
250,000,000 people-—speaks English. 
Who spoke English in 1606? A little body 
of men on an island, an occasional wan- 
derer, a few exiles on the edge of a newly 
found continent. Only a minority could 
read, and communication was limited to 
word of mouth for most. Slight wonder, 
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when we consider its manifold additions, 
the millions who speak our tongue, and 
the all but limitless devices for dissemi- 
nation, that English has changed and is 
continuing to change daily. 

Do our students know that our lan- 
guage is changing, that it is the product 
of all the people, each trying to teil what 
is in his mind? Do they understand their 
own share in its making and re-creation? 
Recently a teacher asked me: “But isn’t 
it our role to defend the language, to 
maintain standards?” It is certainly our 
role to insist that a high standard of 
thoughtfulness, responsibility, honesty, 
and clarity be maintained. But I doubt 
that it is our role, responsibility, or right 
to insist that the forms of the language of 
tomorrow be the same as the forms of 
the language of yesterday. The October, 
1951, English Journal carries an article 
by a man who has discovered that some 
teachers of English and textbooks of 
English undertake to determine the 
meaning of given words. Awful, these 
persons and books say, should mean full 
of awe. Obviously it meant that at one 
time, but it should be obvious to anyone 
with hearing in one ear that awful means 
something else today. Why should we 
regret changes in structure or meaning? 
At what point in its history did change 
cease to be desirable in the English lan- 
guage? Isit reasonable to believe that the 
more rapidly society changes, the more 
persons we have speaking English, and 
the greater number of devices for trans- 
mitting it we invent—is it reasonable to 
think that the more vigorous these forces 
become the less will‘ English be changed? 
Let us, ourselves, understand the forces 
which develop language and help our 
students to understand them. Let us 
show students that vocabulary, mean- 
ings, and structures are changed by man 
as he moves through time. There is no 
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more reason for fear and regrets and emo- 
tions over this than there is over the fact 
that horses are today less common on the 
road than they were a half-century ago. 
If we regret the motorcar, the diesel 
engine, the airplane, jet propulsion, and 
other devices for rapid motion, we are 
certainly at liberty to purchase a good 
pony and ride around on the back roads; 
but we should not attempt to teach a 
course on modern transportation in 
terms of our own preferences. 

Much more has happened. When the 
United Nations was established, English 
became one of the five working languages 
and one of the two official languages of 
the world. What does it mean to us that 
every treaty made by any one of the 
fifty-odd co-operating nations must be 
written and filed in English as well as in 
the languages of the nations concerned? 
What does it mean that scattered over 
the face of the globe are hundreds of air- 
ports where English schedules are dis- 
tributed? What that in South America 
and in most of Europe and in large parts 
of Africa, English is being learned as a 
second language? Do our students know 
this? It could be understood by the very 
young. Or are they chiefly concerned in 
remembering that a nonrestrictive clause 
is like the one in ‘“fhe boy who wore the 
red cap is here’? When they study roots 
—if they do--are they learning that 
these roots are the roots also of words 
spoken by thousands of non-English per- 
sons? I find college students who can 
give me the roots of autograph and intro- 
spect without the slightest idea that they 
are learning bits of the languages spoken 
in Greece and France and Italy and 
Spain. Ours is now a world language, but 
it is also fortunately a language which is 
related to all the languages of Europe. 
How are we preparing our students to 
understand in a world where they will, if 
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society succeeds in saving itself, travel as 
freely to Africa or Australia, across the 
poles, and to the tropics, as our fathers 
and mothers traveled to the nearest 
state capital or local metropolis? These 
are not trivial or fanciful questions. Eng- 
lish plays a powerful role in the world, 
offers unbelievable opportunities to its 
users. And yet, only last week, one of my 
colleagues, talking to an electrician who 
came to his house, a young man who had 
seen service in both Europe and the Pa- 
cific islands, was met by the statement: 
“Oh, so you teach English. I’m afraid I 
can’t talk to you.”’ What in the name of 
all the facts we pretend to know about 
language has made us, teachers of Eng- 
lish, the kind of persons who can’t be 
talked to? How infinitely more skilled 
was the young electrician who had talked 
to Frenchmen and Germans, to islanders 
and Chinese, and had faith he could talk 
to almost anyone—except a teacher of 
English! Can we wake up in time to 
maintain communication with those we 
supposedly are to teach? 


Another important expansion in the 
function of English has been made dur- 
ing the last thirty years. Even so late as 
1920, the books from other languages 
available in English were limited in num- 
ber and expensive. The last three decades 
have seen publishers produce, often in 
paper-backed, inexpensive editions, not 
only the great books of the past but an 
increasing foreign literature of our own 
age. Scarcely does an important novel 
appear in Rome, Berlin, Paris, or Copen- 
hagen before it is printed in the United 
States or England in our own tongue. 
New translations of Homer, the Latin 
poets, or ancient books from China and 
India are appearing on our book shelves, 
until today the English language carries 
the literature of the world, present and 
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past. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that no language before has had such a 
precious burden, such an extensive pic- 
ture of the thought of mankind. Do our 
students know this? Are they aware that 
courses in the history of British and 
American literature are absurd unless 
they are studied along with the histories 
of the literatures of the other civilized 
countries of the world? Last week stu- 
dents of mine reading Pushkin seemed 
amazed to find mention of Lovelace, 
Byron, Shakespeare, Richardson, Field- 
ing, Rousseau, and Greek and Roman 
classic writers. So, they discovered, you 
cannot understand Pushkin without ref- 
erence to the literatures of Europe. Had 
they been taught English literature with- 
out knowing about French and German 
and Italian? Perhaps their elementary- 
school teachers had not even told them 
that Cinderella belongs to both Europe 
and the Orient; that Jack-the-Giant- 
Killers are known the world around. 
There may have been a day when we 
were to be forgiven for provincialism in 
our teaching. That day is gone. 


It seems almost trite to mention the 
new devices for mass communication, so 
often does that term come to our ears. In 
the days of Homer man learned his 
stories, heard his news, and considered 
national problems under the inspiration 
of the wandering minstrel, at the feet of 
some wise man, or from the lips of par- 
ents and slaves. Then we moved grad- 
ually, through invention of movable 
type, into an age when reading was the 
chief device. Today we have returned to 
listening, and most of our people spend 
many more hours with radio, television, 
and movies than they do with print. De- 
spite the fact that printed riches have 
never been so readily at hand or so repre- 
sentative of all times and places, we in 
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America depend again most largely upon 
the spoken word. This is a profound 
change, coming upon us within the space 
of twenty-five years. We have not yet 
accepted its implications. 

When I went to a good little high 
school in a western town, not a single one 
of us in the senior class had ever had the 
opportunity to see a great actor in a great 
play. Today not only are stage plays 
more easily available, but one would 
search long for a student who had seen 
no skilful actors and not a single good 
play. Teachers face class after class 
which is familiar with the American 
people’s drama, the drama of the screen. 
Some of it is cheap and low beyond be- 
lief; but some of it is clear, honest, sin- 
cerely and superbly written. Some of it is 
the product of Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Gogol, Moliére, and the best of current 
writers. We have a changed student body 
and a rich new fund of material, living 
drama. To deal with this it is not suf- 
ficient to present a worn-out filming of 
Treasure Island. This is no medium to be 
tossed off as a “visual aid,” a sort of 
handy device for dressing up something 
which might otherwise be ignored. This 
is a great field for study, for evaluation, 
enjoyment, and understanding. 

These new devices have made a new 
kind of individual. You who are old 
enough to teach learned to talk in an 
age strangely different from the present. 
When you heard the human voice you 
expected, and rightly, that someone was 
near at hand, in the next room, within a 
few yards perhaps. The best of speakers 
could reach but a few thousand. Today, 
thousands of babies three weeks old are 
already accustomed to a constant bar- 
rage of voices which they must begin to 
ignore. The infant who babbles his first 
ma-ma and da-da has heard hundreds of 
persons whom he has not seen and will 
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never see; he has heard every dialect of 
the English language, songs, admoni- 
tions, requests, demands, _ threats, 
screams of murder, fire and police whis- 
tles, the thunder of guns, the voices of 
babes, statesmen, and _politicians—all 
in one mighty stream, hour after hour, 
day after day. In the midst of this he 
must learn to prattle his own few words, 
to select what he will attend, what imi- 
tate. When he arrives at school you need 
not wonder that he can work in a con- 
fusion which would have undone you at 
his age, nor that he will profess to ‘‘study 
better with the radio going.’ How clearly 
he distinguishes between this world of 
words and the world of reality we have 
not yet discovered. A four-year-old told 
about a television show in which four 
men were shot-——‘‘Bang, bang, bang, 
bang.’’ Wasn’t it too bad that they were 
killed? He smiled a condescending smile. 
“That was only television,” he explained. 
What will this kind of listening do to the 
minds of children? Will they, perhaps, be 
more skeptical than we? Sharper in dis- 
crimination? Less discriminating? We do 
not know, but we need to discover very 
soon. Certainly there has been a change. 
One need only to mention that the child 
who once begged for a story now finds 
one for himself by the mere turning of a 
pointer on the dial. Mary Katherine 
Smith has told us that our first-grade 
children know sixteen thousand or more 
words, and evidence is accumulating to 
indicate that her estimates are relatively 
correct. It is just possible that some of 
our irritation over the behavior of the 
young today comes from our inability to 
adjust to the world into which they were 
born and which they accept as natural 
and normal. 


The teacher’s role is changed. When I 
finished college my teachers thought I 
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was “prepared to teach English.’’ I had 
studied the standard English classics pre- 
scribed for the secondary school, could 
recite the Mercy speech and ‘“‘What is so 
rare as a day in June”’ without error; I 
knew Latin grammar and could distin- 
guish the various genitives and identify 
the Greek accusative. Whether I should 
teach in the elementary school or the sec- 
ondary did not matter. I was prepared. I 
could go into the classroom and hand 
back to children what had been handed 
to me. Those who rejected it, who did not 
care or understand, could drop out. Of 
course, I would read books for my own 
enjoyment, become increasingly literary 
perhaps; but the big task was over. How 
strange that seems today. One great dif- 
ference between printed literature and 
the radio, screen, and television is that 
these new media are fleeting. The movie 
you did not see cannot be ordered and 
read; the radio program you did not hear 
is gone; the television drama you did not 
watch is nothing, now. Our students need 
to understand a method, a way of mak- 
ing judgments, a habit of attending, a 
plan for selection utterly foreign to the 
pre-1925 day. It is not alone that they 
have become different from persons born 
thirty or forty years ago; their teachers 
and their work must be different too. 
Education has always been a lifelong 
process, but it is so in a new sense today. 
Not least among its demands is for dem- 
onstration of how one can live actively in 
today’s language scene without losing 
his sense of basic values. We do not meet 
that demand by saying that the old skills 
and habits and learnings were sufficient. 

A part of the picture is black. There 
have probably been liars since the days 
of Cain and Abel; but they have not been 
condoned; they have been classed with 
fornicators, thieves, murderers, and out- 
laws. To lie has been a bad thing, some- 
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thing no one would admit; indeed, a lie 
has been premised on the fact that most 
men would not lie. Remember that man’s 
progress depends upon the acceptance of 
communication, upon the ability of one 
to transfer to another what he has seen 
and thought and believed. But today we 
have the big lie. Hitler dared to sponsor 
it: “If I say to you enough times what 
you know is not true, you will cease to 
know what is true, you will be confused, 
unable to think.” A recently reported re- 
search discovers that even those who 
angrily reject a big lie, who know it is not 
true when first they hear it, at the end of 
six months have not only remembered a 
considerable part of it but have lost their 
original rebuttal. We have in Russia to- 
day the bland, bald, amazing rewriting 
of history; the frank denial of what all 
have long known. If this treachery were 
kept behind the Iron Curtain, we might 
point with scorn. But that is not so. The 
big lie is abroad in our own land, con- 
doned by those who might be expected to 
defend honor and truth. “Something 
comes from it,” defenders say; “it gets 
attention.’’ Something does come from it, 
something much more than attention, 
than a dribble of the truth; what comes 
from it is a breaking-down of man’s most 
basically human invention, language. 
This is a threat to us as human beings, a 
denial of our greatest accomplishment, 
faith in the word of man. Without it no 
society can hold together, no progress to- 
ward right be possible. Are our students 
aware of the heritage they must defend? 
Here is something much more than a 
choice between he and jim, between J 
and me; here is a choice between man and 
brute, between civilization and savagery. 


I have not spoken of our new under- 
standings about language as human be- 
havior. Language is, we are coming to 
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see, an intimate part of the whole growth 
pattern, a factor in every action, influ- 
enced by social and physical events in 
each life. Why does this child forget most 
of the book he reads and tell you about a 
single episode? We are learning why. 
Why does that boy crave books in which 
only men appear? We are learning why. 
Why the angry rejection of a given poem 
or play? Does it touch something hidden 
in the personality, something which 
should be treated gently, something indic- 
ative of the help a child needs? These 
things we are discovering. We are finding 
that talking and listening and reading 
and writing are highly personal activi- 
ties; that words carry feeling as well as 
denotative meanings; that half-wittingly 
men still attempt word magic; that lan- 
guage may confuse the speaker as well as 
the hearer. Our forums are plagued by 
men who quote out of context, play with 
shifting meanings, and perhaps unknow- 
ingly distort the truth they attempt to 
expose. We are, however, becoming clear 
on how to analyze language, how to 
avoid and detect unwholesome use, so 
that, to quote Korzybski, ‘the map may 
match the territory.’’ This greatly en- 
larged knowledge of language should af- 
fect both our use and our teaching of it. 


Can we measure up to our task? Is it 
possible to teach our changing popula- 
tion a changing language and still give to 
them something they can use, something 
they can cherish—-standards, if you will? 
Have we not found it all but impossible 
to teach the items we have stressed be- 
fore. the comma in series, apostrophes, 
distinctions between belter and best, the 
order in which George Eliot introduces 
characters in Silas Marner, the Mercy 
speech? Are we not overburdened as it is? 
I think a partial answer lies in eliminat- 
ing the useless. Let us admit that in 
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thousands of schoolrooms our teaching 
of punctuation has concerned sentences 
no child ever made, errors which adults 
and publishing houses provided, books 
which we have spent hours trying to 
“motivate,” and corrections of so-called 
“errors” which are approved forms ev- 
erywhere except in our classrooms. We 
have wasted hours on diagramming dull 
sentences when what a sentence calis for 
is not to be drawn but to be understood. 
Who understands ‘““Thou shalt not steal”’ 
the better for having written mof on a 
slanting line under s/alt steal? Our first 
step is clearing away busy work, mean- 
ingless matters, and getting at the prob- 
lems of speaking about something worth 
saying and writing with sincerity and 
zest. Reading is not to be “something I 
had’’; it should be ‘‘something I do.” 
Students know language is changing; 
they know that one does not talk in sub- 
ject-predicate statements all the time; 
they know there are many levels of usage, 
adapted to varied situations; they know 
there are movies and radio programs and 
television plays they will and should 
hear. A part of our effort has been di- 
rected toward ignoring facts. Youth can 
be moved by the greatness of human 
speech. A class sat quiet, thinking, full of 
awe, when one adolescent said: ‘‘Democ- 
racy is, I think, a name for something we 
all want, but do not have. If we yse the 
word carelessly, we'll have to begin all 
over with a new symbol. We can’t do 
that.’ Half our failure lies in our lack of 
faith, our lack of vision, as we deal with 
the most delicate, the most human, and 
the most powerful instrument man has 
devised. 

Does all this call for a new curriculum 
in English? I think it does. This is not a 
situation for fumbling; patching here and 
there will not do; substituting an Italian 
or perchance a French novel for Ivanhoe 
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will not serve. We need thorough revi- 
sion, basic examination of all the values, 
thoroughgoing plans. It is probable that 
a school faculty, considering seriously the 
issues just discussed, would find that 
many values were more easily and ap- 
propriately tau; ht by some area other 
than English. The mathematicians, if 
Dr. Harold Fawcett is right, could give 
us a fine basis for semantic understand- 
ing; social scientists should be as much 
concerned that students understand lan- 
guage maps as that they remember po- 
litical boundaries. 

For years we have talked about ‘every 
teacher a teacher of English.’’ Perhaps 
one reason the idea has remained mere 
talk is that other teachers have seen 
“English”’ as the mere mechanical de- 
tails of writing, the correction of com- 
mon errors in diction, a pedantic concern 
for usage of a somewhat outmoded order, 
and the reading of a list of books whose 
selection would be hard to justify. If we 
can present a program which is broad, 
which considers the world scene, which 
recognizes change as the historian recog- 
nizes it—if we can do this, we may secure 
the help of our fellow-teachers not only 
in building a program but in studying the 
problems themselves. Twenty centuries 
ago a teacher whose words were to 
change the history of the world spoke in a 
parable: “And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles; else the new wine will 
burst the bottles and be spilled, and the 
bottles shall perish.” It is time to ex- 
amine the patched and worn bottles into 
which we have put this magnificent, live 
wine of language. If our pupils miss its 
glory, if they use it carelessly as a form, a 
manner of dress; if they cease to guard it 
as a means for honest exploration of 
truth, the tragedy of atomic warfare may 
be slight. 
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A Literature Unit in Human Relations 


JAMES GULICK! 


Proressor, have you a summer course 
in which I can overhaul my teaching as- 
signment in freshman English? My fresh- 
men and I nearly wore each other out last 
year covering a typical nonacademic 
course in literature. We had some good 
anthologies, but the exercises in them 
were next to impossible for my group of 
heterogeneous freshmen.” 

The reply was consistently the same: 
“We have a very good course in English 
curriculum.” [ still needed to get away 
from the sterile, stereotyped academic 
methods of presenting a compulsory 
course in high school. 

Finally, Miss Margaret Heaton, of the 
San Francisco City Schools, told me that 
she was giving a workshop course in Hu- 
man Relations. She said that speakers 
were coming from social service centers 
and universities all over America. Al- 
though the course was given at San Fran- 
cisco State College, she had the full com- 
plement of ‘‘visiting firemen’”’ with ideas 
that worked for them (and, later, for me). 
Leo Schapiro and Charlemae Rollins 
(Hall Branch Library in Chicago) and 
Hilda Taba (American Council on Edu- 
cation) introduced me to many adoles- 
cent books rich in human values. 

As soon as programming is fairly well 
established at the beginning of the new 
school term, I give the pupils the Iowa 
Silent Reading tests. These tests are 
really comprehensive, giving the teacher 
the feeling that he knows where the pu- 

1San Rafael (California) High School; treasurer, 


California Association of Teachers of English, Cen- 
tral Section. 


pils stand in vocabulary, sentence mean- 
ing, paragraph meaning, and directed 
reading. When the tests are repeated 
with a different form in June, we gen- 
erally notice an improvement of around 
fifteen percentile points. So it is seen that 
we have certain standards to maintain. 

Using the Human Relations Work- 
shop technics, we get acquainted during 
the first week of school by means of a 
series of self-interviews in which each pu- 
pil tells about his birthplace, travels, hob- 
bies, favorite subject, special abilities, 
and plans for the future. Then I read 
some short stories in human relations, 
which the class discuss at length, giving 
personal sidelights. This year I read from 
Americans All. Then, during the second 
week of school, I read selections from 
Room for One More.* This book was dis- 
cussed as each incident was completed in 
the story. 

In Room for One More we made up a 
series of ‘‘open’’ questions such as these: 
How did this occurrence make you feel? 
What fear was at the base of this mis- 
behavior? How were his reactions deter- 
mined by the actions of others? Describe 
one character in terms of his acts. What 
character endears himself to you? 

After the class was partially socially 
sensitized, the large forum group was di- 
vided into five groups of five or six pupils 
each for more intimate work. In order to 
divide the class into groups of congenial 

?Blanche J. Thompson, Americans All, New 
York: Harcourt, 1950. 


3 Anna Perrott Rose, Room for One More, Bos- 
ton: Houghton (Literary Guild), 1950. 
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members we made a sociogram. The class 
was told that we were going to do group 
work. That would mean dividing the 


class into groups having five or six mem- _ 


bers each. Every pupil was given a slip of 
paper on which he was to write his name 
and that of three pupils, in order of 
preference, with whom he felt he could do 
his best work. Then he was told to draw a 
line, beneath which he would write the 
name of anyone with whom he could not 
work well, if there was anyone like that. 
I made a cross-reference graph to plot the 
choices. This gave me a chance to group 
the class so that everyone had a person 
with whom he liked to work—aside from 
a few exceptions. These exceptions were 
grouped with pupils who had chosen 
them as work companions. 

Some of the pupils were not getting 
along too well in these groups; but, by 
and large, all went very well. [ explained 
that each pupil would have a difficult 
book to read in the course of the unit. In 
one group, for instance, some did not like 
a certain book which contained dialect. 
After the unit got under way, however, 
all seemed to be well adjusted to it. 

At budget time in the previous spring 
I selected five books from each of five 
separate units. To start the unit on Fam- 
ily Life, I selected books from Reading 
Ladders.‘ I had carefully read nearly all 
the books I chose before putting in the 
order. Those which I had not read I dis- 
cussed with either Margaret Heaton or 
Charlemae Rollins to comprehend with 
regard to subject and presentation, vo- 
cabulary ease or difficulty, and type of 
appeal. In certain instances books were 
out of print, necessitating substitutions. 
The units I selected for this project were 
(1) the family, (2) community contrasts, 

‘Hilda Taba and Staff of Intergroup Education 


in Co-operating Schools, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Reading Ladders for Human Relations. 
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(3) economic differences, (4) growing up, 
and (5) experiences in acceptance and 
rejection. 

The particular books I chose for the 
Family Life unit are The Divided Heart, 
by Mina Lewiton; Mama’s Bank Ac- 
count, by Kathryn Forbes; The Friendly 
Persuasion, by Jessamyn West; Cheaper 
by the Dozen, by Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., 
and Ernestine Gilbreth Cary; and A Lan- 
tern in Her Hand, by Bess Streeter Al- 
drich. Each pupil needs to choose books 
with which he feels comfortable. I se- 
lected the five books from Reading 
Ladders that had been charged out of 
the school library the greatest number of 
times. This gave the pupils a say in the 
selection of books for group work. 

From the results of the lowa Test in 
Silent Reading I found that two of my 
groups were definitely superior in reading 
ability. Iassigned A Lantern in Her Hand 
and The Friendly Persuasion to these two 
groups. I did not let the class know the; 
reason for the assignment but just let it) 
go by until someone complained. ‘Then i 
explained that each group would get a 
difficult book during the course of the: 
project and that they were getting theirs 
early. In so far as it was practical, this 
plan was carried out. 

During the summer I had typed a 
four-by-six inch filing card for each book 
in the unit. On the card I typed two or 
three stimulating questions for each 
reading period. Then, during the last ten 
minutes of the period, the groups were to 
discuss these questions. At the start of 
the period on the following day the class 
met as a forum to discuss the questions 
as a class unit. For this occasion each 
group would act out or tell about the 
background that led up to the question. 

To illustrate how the discussion is 
held, let’s use Mama’s Bank Account. 
Most people have seen the movie J Re- 
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member Mamma, which was based on this 
book. ‘“‘What is the significance of the 
title?”’ is a question which arouses inter- 
est. Of course, someone will give away 
the fact that Mama had no bank account 
if answers are not limited to the first two 
chapters. ‘How did Dickens help Nels?”’ 
brings an answer which shows that recre- 
ational reading can be so entertaining 
that a boy won’t want to maraud with a 
gang. “Was it right for Mama to see 
Dagmar in the hospital?” can help to 
bring about respect for rules and regula- 
tions and still provide lively debate on 
the “pro” side. Here are some other 
questions ] have on the card for this 
book: 

Why did Christine call the farm children hicks? 

Was Uncle Chris BAD? 

How did Kathryn explain her poor grade to 
Mama? 

How did the dictionary save Kathryn in a 
social situation? How had it become “terribly 
important” for all of the family to stick 
together? 

Why did Mama feel uneasy in the Martin 
family? 

Do you feel that one learns the sad things soon 
enough? 


Once again, questions are sometimes 
very personal. My questions might not 
sound natural coming from you. It is 
well for each teacher to formulate his 
own questions. The real point in making 
them out is to get questions which will 
make the pupils sensitive to social situa- 
tions. 

It is surprising to the beginning 
teacher to find the frequency with which 
young people will ask the kind of ques- 
tion which indicates they have missed 
the main point of the story, article, or as- 
signment. In order to orient the pupil, it 
is well to provide an opportunity to get 
all to ask questions at the start of the 
ten-minute discussion period. It is well 
also to assign homework in paragraph 
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writing, which will give pupils an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves in writing. 
To illustrate how main points of feeling 
and pupil questioning will meet, suppose 
that someone is interested in how much 
time a mother who has to work should 
give to her daughter. In discussion many 
probing sentences will be offered. A short 
debate might ensue. Considerable feeling 
will be displayed. Every pupil will be 
‘fired up”’ to write a paragraph or two on 
the subject for homework. 

On the following day correct all the 
papers as they are being read in class. 
This is the procedure: At the start of 
class each pupil is given a sheet of paper 
on which he is to copy his theme. He 
gives the teacher the paper he wants cor- 
rected after twelve minutes for copying 
have elapsed. This gives the pupil ample 
time to correct mistakes in sentence 
structure, usage, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, and spelling. The teacher calls on 
the pupil to read his composition. While 
the pupil reads the original theme, the 
teacher corrects the elements mentioned. 
When the pupil finishes reading, the 
teacher compliments some feature, such 
as clarity, development, vocabulary, or 
topic-sentence construction, and then, 
with the help of the class and the black- 
board, explains how the theme can be 
made correct. One mistake gives the 
paragraph a grade of A—; two mistakes, 
B; three to six mistakes, C; ten mistakes, 
F, The papers should be handed back at 
once with symbols for correction; the 
copied paper is to be turned in correct the 
following day for a second homework as- 
signment. I check in the corrections the 
following day. This method has saved me 
countless nights of homework. It has pro- 
vided pupils with a correcting form they 
understand and that compels them to 
write something right. 

This is the way each group handles it- 
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self: First, the members of the group se- 
lect their own secretary. She is generally 
some competent girl who is an effective 
teacher herself. A leader is generally a 
boy who is socially mature but lacking in 
the necessary educational qualities to 
advance the progress of the unit. After 
about two weeks a summarizer, who can 
keep notes of what the group is doing, is 
selected. This makes a real leader of the 
“‘secretary.’’ The group reads for all but 
ten minutes of the period. During that 
ten minutes the group discusses ques- 
tions on the file cards. It also adds ques- 
tions of its own. [ sit with a different 
group each day and generally listen to 
the discussion—the others get along very 
well without my breaking in. On Fridays 
we hold a forum. At this time we tell 
stories of significance from each of the 
books being read, and all the pupils com- 
ment on their reactions to these tales of 
human relations. Friends of mine who 
have better luck with dramatics than I 
do get their pupils to do sociodramas 
after their feelings are well stirred up 
about some of the stories. 

Following the unit on Family Life, we 
have a four weeks’ unit on Sentence and 
Paragraph Construction, but we use Fri- 
days for reading supplementary books. 
We have a list of sixty books from 
Reading Ladders. All these are in our 
high school library. Some young people 
read a book a night. I encourage them to 
make comments during the last fifteen 
minutes of the period. Since I have read 
the books, I can pass their desks, tell 
about what episode they are reading, 
and figure out a pertinent question. The 
question might require the student to of- 
fer an opinion, to report on an incident, 
or to define a word. 
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After the sentence and paragraph 
work is mastered to a satisfactory extent, 
we go ahead with the unit on Community 
Contrasts. This is followed by a well- 
worked-out unit on The Use of the Li- 
brary. It is amazing to see what this unit 
does to a person’s score in any test on the 
use of reference materials. It is given in 
an individualized, workman-like, and 
entertaining fashion by the school librar- 
ian. 

Following the library unit, we have a 
unit on Economic Differences. Here, 
again, the reaction of one’s community 
to anything dealing with unions, social 
planning, or sociology might make this 
unit questionable. I don’t recommend 
that anyone teach a unit with which he is 
uncomfortable. 

We follow this unit with one on Rudi- 
ments of Usage, so that I can explain 
usage in themes. Pupils need to know 
what the subject and predicate are in 
order to get agreement in number. They 
must learn the difference between a pos- 
sessive pronoun and a contraction in or- 
der to use the apostrophe correctly. 

The unit on Growing Up attracts a 
number of fifteen-year-olds who are look- 
ing around the corner at marriage next 
year. Betty Cavanna and Lenora Weber 
are authors who get teen-agers interested 
in charm and in reading something better 
than the pulps. 

The last three units are one in Capi- 
talization and Punctuation, a reading 
unit about Experiences in Acceptance 
and Rejection, and a unit in Modern 
Poetry. No panacea is offered. I like the 
course because it does teach something 
and gives me a measure of acceptance as 
a human being. 
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An Approach to Speed Reading 


JOE W. ANDREWS! 


Every mentally capable American is 
taught in grade school to read both vo- 
cally and subvocally; but the complexity 
of modern citizenship requires that all 
citizens be taught to read with a speed 
possible only in nonvocal reading, and 
nonvocal reading must be taught for- 
mally to nine-tenths of the students if 
they are to learn it. The literature on 
individual instruction with costly equip- 
ment is rich; but the teacher who wishes 
to teach visual reading to a large group 
in a manner that is economical in time, 
trouble, and equipment finds little ad- 
vice. 

This is an analysis of my present solu- 
tion to this problem. It ignores many of 
the techniques, rides roughshod over 
many uncertainties in the field, and pre- 
tends to be no final answer. But with 
equal certainty it is economical and pain- 
less; it more than doubles student read- 
ing speed (with the same understanding 
of similar material) in the course of a 
year; and it makes the student at least 
aware of the problem of varying reading 
speed to fit materials and objectives. 

The only materials needed for a year’s 
reading instruction are about one hun- 
dred pages of relatively simple reading 
material, with one copy for each student 
in the class, and a half-a-dozen file cards. 
The time required is about two ten-min- 
ute sessions a week. (Checking one class’s 
records, I find I have given exactly eight- 
een drills during the last three months; 
drills are less frequent later in the year.) 


1 University School, Kent State University 
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Motivation of the “speed tests” is 
quite easy. First, the tests are different 
and they’re fun. Second, the pupils’ sense 
of immediate achievement is easy to 
maintain. Finally, a judicious feeding to 
the class of novel and scientific aspects 
of silent reading helps in motivation. It 
is important, however, that the teacher 
be confident, or assume a confidence, in 
the value of the drills; for two months 
will pass before any of the students are 
aware of any practical effect on their 
reading. 

The drill itself is quite simple. Give the 
students about five seconds’ warning, let 
them read for a minute, ask them to 
count the words they have read, and ask 
them to report the results. They may call 
off the number of words read, estimate 
how much they understood, or raise their 
hands if they read more than a desig- 
nated speed. Books are collected and reg- 
ular class begins. This drill is repeated 
some fifty times during the year until 
four-fifths of the class have so over- 
learned the silent reading skill that they 
use it automatically where it is appropri- 
ate. 

That is the essence of the drills, and 
my experience indicates that the crudest 
execution can hardly fail to accomplish 
the results intended, ignoring the prob- 
lem of the retarded and maladjusted, 
who require the individualized work with 
which this article is not concerned. 
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Any simple, nontechnical prose the 
students have is suitable for speed tests, 
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and I have used the class’s literature 
book with good effect; but a magazine 
like the Reader’s Digest seems to provide 
the best drill material as regards diffi- 
culty, format, and interest. The words 
are simple enough to be read easily, of 
about the caliber most high school stu- 
dents should read visually, and do not 
become progressively more difficult as 
the drills continue through the material. 
The format enables the students to learn 
to read straight down a column as in a 
newspaper or news magazine, instead of 
zigzagging across the lines. Material with 
page-length lines should be used occa- 
sionally, because, as students will explain 
about the fourth month, “I can read 
down this column, but I have trouble 
reading a long line that way.’’ However, 
such material is not at all necessary. 

While the material should be interest- 
ing enough to hold the interest of the 
reader, the most interesting material, I 
find, is not the most effective. Students 
will often explain a marked failure in a 
test, “This was so interesting, I just 
stopped and read it.” According to my 
experience, the interest should vary 
about as it does in a slightly outmoded 
Reader’s Digest. 

So far as I can tell, tests apparently do 
not ruin the material read, since it is the 
skill, not the material, that holds the stu- 
dents’ primary attention. When I used 
passages from the literature book, stu- 
dents often insisted on “studying” mate- 
rial that had been used for speed tests, 
and they often insist on finishing ar- 
ticles begun with speed reading. Never- 
theless, Iam more comfortable using less 
valuable material for the tests until lam 
more sure of this point. 

It is well to have the first speed test 
prepared for the students. After the first 
drill, however, students prepare their 
own drills. Let them ‘‘count off” the first 
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pages or columns of the material, one to 
each student, and have each student 
count the number of words on the unit 
assigned to him. You have now prepared 
material for about ten drills, each of 
which can be used about ten times. Be- 
fore the second or third counting session 
you might teach the method of counting 
by multiplying the words in a line by the 
number of lines; but that procedure is 
too complicated for the first session, and, 
with some of the slower students, too in- 
accurate for the slow and important first 
drills. 


II 


The students’ attitude toward the drill 
is of great importance. Indeed, most of 
my work with the drill is motivation. The 
attitude I try to develop is at once highly 
concerned and carefully relaxed. It is il- 
lustrated best, perhaps, by our work with 
posture during the tests. After the first 
three or four drills I comment on the ten- 
sion most students show during the min- 
ute of reading, emphasizing that greatest 
efficiency must come from relaxation. 
Then, during the next few tests I empha- 
size that the head should balance easily 
upon the shoulders and have them run 
their hands along the neck tendons when 
the head is bent forward and when it is 
erect as it should be. I explain blinking, 
and we practice blinking. The teacher 
may explain what happens to the soldier 
who really stands “rigidly” at attention 
on parade, and (with the help of the 
class’s athletes) how an athlete really 
feels when waiting for the play. Sitting 
posture, of course, is naturally included. 

While I don’t pretend that the general 
management of a test or a classroom fol- 
lows inevitably from the above consider- 
ations of effective attention and while 
each teacher will develop the drill ac- 
cording to his own personality and in the 
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light of his own experience, I find the fol- 
lowing approach is effective, easy on the 
teacher, and apparently best for the 
class. I use no extrinsic motivation, ex- 
cept the oft-repeated appeal to the desire 
of the student to improve himself and the 
oral informal report of results after each 
test. I keep no personal records of their 
achievements, explain that they will re- 
ceive no grades for their work, except as 
it may affect their other classroom work, 
and do not try to force its application in 
my own or other classes. Since excellent 
results are attained this way, I hesitate 
to put added pressure on a drill which 
should be as relaxed and unforced as pos- 
sible. The drills thus administered are 
more pleasant, and I think more effec- 
tive. While I make no attempt to force 
any application of their new reading 
ability, I encourage it after about the 
third month. 

Timing of the drills is important. It is 
more important to teach the skill con- 
tinuously than it is to teach it carefully. 
I now limit all speed tests to one minute. 
I continue them during the entire year. I 
seldom give two in a period and almost 
never give as many as four in one week. 
Thus they don’t wear out their welcome. 
On the other hand, I always give the tests 
at the first of the period. Although I 
often use an incidental problem in lan- 
guage usage to relax a class, when the 
drills themselves were interspersed among 
“more serious work,”’ I found the class 
lost their respect and thus their enthusi- 
asm for the drills. 

Any teacher must decide for himself 
how much lecture and explanation is nec- 
essary to the efficient conduct of the drill. 
Every experiment I have tried bears out 
this principle: the sharper and quicker 
the action, the less the explanation, the 
better the drill. The drills tend to carry 
themselves but not always the teacher. I 
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recommend that the students be told a 
minimum of technical facts, except as 
motivation to the drill. Don’t interest the 
theorist and lose the class. Explaining the 
mechanics of speed reading is like ex- 
plaining the larynx to a baby learning to 
talk—interesting to the speaker, dull to 
the audience, and highly irrelevant. 

I still haven’t the nerve, I admit, to 
try the drills without explaining the me- 
chanics of subvocal and nonvocal read- 
ing, chiefly because this explanation pro- 
vides excellent motivation. After the pre- 
liminary drill I explain how reading that 
goes through the vocal apparatus can 
travel only as fast as the movements of 
those muscles can be “thought.” The 
students then watch others for lip move- 
ment, hold their hands to the larynx for 
signs of tightening, and “‘feel’’ their 
tongues as they read. Students, at least 
currently, are intrigued by the similarity 
between their problem in learning to 
‘fread faster than sound” and aviation’s 
problem in learning to fly faster than 
sound. Furthermore, a very honest anal- 
ogy can be drawn between the abrupt 
speed-up in supersonic planes and their 
own speed-up when they learn supersonic 
reading. I seriously doubt whether the 
students free their reading from their 
tongues any sooner because of the ex- 
planation, if the motivation be ignored. 
I now ask them to ignore all my re- 
marks when they take their drills, ex- 
cept that they force themselves to “read” 
faster than 350 words per minute. This 
one scientific fact (or theory!), however, 
does keep them reading enthusiastically 
for two or three weeks. 

Another aspect of reading the teacher 
must inevitably explain—I find at least 
twice during the year—is posed by the 
question, “‘Are we supposed to read every 
word?” I usually answer the question, 
when forced to, by leaning against the 
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wall, directing the class repeatedly to 
look at me, and repeatedly forbidding 
them to see objects on the wall beside me. 
As my orders increase in fierceness and 
frenzy, the students laugh at the impos- 
sibility of following them. ‘“‘Remember, 
you read visually, not orally. You can’t 
say ‘teacher’ and ‘flowerpot’ at the same 
time, but you can read them at the same 
time. You read every word but you don’t 
say any of them. Athletes are usually suf- 


ficiently aware of peripheral vision so: 


that they can supplement the teacher’s 
explanation. 

As to eye-span, rightly or wrongly, I 
now don’t explain it at all. I think (re- 
peat: think) it causes undue eye-strain 
and tenseness and causes students to 
break their reading stride. As motiva- 
tion, I do have them watch eye-move- 
ments. Sometime during the year I usu- 
ally have them look up into their reading 
neighbors’ eyes. The drill that follows is 


usually the most spirited one. Eye-study 
is pleasant—even in English class. 


Ill 


The drills vary slightly as the year pro- 
gresses. It is of utmost importance that 
the first drill should be taken before the 
purpose of the drills is explained. An ac- 
curate first score should be established 
and the class should be entirely con- 
vinced of its accuracy so that they will be 
forcefully impressed with the importance 
of reading, for a minute, just as fast as 
they possibly can and still understand 
what is read. (The word understand re- 
quires detailed discussion later in the 
year, but not here.) After the test be sure 
that the class discuss and understand 
just how difficult the material is that 
they have read. This test forms the basis 
for judging all subsequent improvement. 

I emphasize completely the aspect of 
speed in the early drills and encourage 
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the students to ignore completely the as- 
pect of understanding. I “‘insist” from 
the second test on that all students read 
at least 350 words a minute “whether 
you understand anything or not.” “If 
you keep your speed above 350 words, 
you'll get so you see more of the words as 
they go by, like watching telephone poles 
from a train.” Few students will “read” 
at 350 words a minute before the third 
week; but the scoring is in progress to- 
ward, and relative failure in, reaching 
that goal. Actually, the increase in speed 
is remarkably steady as they progress to 
and beyond the speed of sound. Whether, 
as I suspect, the gradualness of their de- 
velopment is because reading at about 
300 words is a macaroni mixture of sound 
and sight reading or whether the speed- 
of-sound theory may eventually be ex- 
ploded, the practical fact is that a ma- 
jority of a class so directed reaches a 
speed above what we call vocal reading 
in about five tests and thus wastes little 
time with old reading habits. 

By the end of the second month there 
will be perhaps a fifth who still do not 
read visually. Whether many of this 
group can ever profitably read faster 
than 300 words per minute, I seriously 
doubt. Nevertheless, I spend about three 
drills on them. By the third month the 
class are reading at speeds varying from 
250 to 1,000 words per minute and are 
ready to practice varying their speed. I 
have a few drills in which I ask the class 
to try to read at 400 words per minute. I 
ask a good reader to sit with a poor one, 
covering the lines with a file card as they 
read; the poor students thus are helped 
across the sound barrier. The intrinsic 
value of this procedure is questionable; I 
do know that the slow students’ speeds 
increase noticeably and that they remain 
not too different from the rest of the 
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class. This is worth while socially, at 
least. 

After the third month speed alone is 
seldom emphasized and adaptability of 
speed becomes the criterion. Often I ask 
them to read at 400, 600, or 1,000 words 
a minute and estimate how much they 
understand. Occasionally I give them a 
definite area to read in a minute and be 
able to answer questions on the writer’s 
attitude, big idea, or main facts. Occa- 
sionally they find answers to specific 
questions and stand up when they’ve 
found them. Constantly, as this type of 
work develops, I emphasize the impor- 
tance of being able to read efficiently at 
50 or 1,000 words per minute and em- 
phasize especially the fields in which they 
will want to continue to read subvocally 
and even vocally. Adaptability can be 
taught, however, without much empha- 
sis on objectives, so long as the class un- 
derstands (through experience, not lec- 
ture!) the relationship between material, 
objective, and speed. With a class who 
know what they are doing, “See how 
close to 500 words a minute you can 
read” is an adequate directive. 

As the objectives of the drills become 
more diffuse and less exact, the enthusi- 
asm is apt to wane, unless the practical- 
ity of the drills is demonstrated to them. 
Yet, as with most drills, their practical 
effects on the students are usually not 
observed by the students. It is important 
to demonstrate to them that, first, the 
drills are improving their reading and, 
second, they cannot expect to be aware 
of all improvements that come from 
drills. This can be done quite simply. 
About the end of the second month I be- 
gin asking if any of them have noticed 
any changes in their studying of subjects 
other than English. By the end of their 
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third month perhaps one in ten have no- 
ticed and explain the change. (It’s usu- 
ally, “I speed up when the stuff isn’t im- 
portant and slow down when it is,”’ or “I 
can read an assignment fast and then 
read it slow the way we're told to do.’’) I 
then ask how many have noticed that 
they can read any faster and understand 
what they’re reading. Not more than a 
third will say they have, and few of these 
think they can read as much as a hundred 
words a minute faster with “complete 
understanding.” Then I ask them to read 
some relatively difficult passage as fast 
as they can with complete understand- 
ing, as in the year’s first test. I use some 
honest deception here: I choose a passage 
that has obviously more difficult words 
but no more difficult relationships. The 
test will show that they now read on an 
average of 200 words a minute faster 
than at the first of the year. Then I test 
them with a pet passage with difficult re- 
lationships and simple words and their 
speed equals roughly that at the first of 
the year. Such detailed planning is not 
necessary. It is important, however, to 
emphasize to the student that his con- 
tinued improvement is up to him, that 
the potentialities are almost limitless, 
and that he will improve by learning con- 
sciously to adjust the speed of his reading 
to his materials and his objectives. 


IV 


The above approach to speed reading 
is certainly no final solution to this highly 
important and uncertain field of language 
instruction. It does, however, teach 
pleasantly, economically, and effectively, 
to the vast majority of students, the 
skills necessary to using their native in- 
telligence most efficiently in reading the 
materials which they as citizens will read 
most often. 
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Tre teacher who tries to fit the newer 
ideas in education to a traditional course 
of study is often stymied by the rigidity 
of the pattern she must follow as well as 
by the lack of time for developing new 
techniques. In such a situation the class 
club has much to offer. 

If it is not taken too seriously, that is! 
Let’s not add another requirement to an 
already overloaded curriculum but treat 
the club as sauce for the pudding, the 
more appreciated because it is not a 
requisite. Let the club program grow as 
the children’s own interests suggest and 
aim toward English-teacher objectives 
within these student-chosen activities. 
This may not satisfy the conscience of 
the more earnest teacher, who must con- 
centrate more heavily on the ‘‘required”’ 
subject matter. But my experience leads 
me to believe that the club events ac- 
complish more actual growth in English 
skills than all the drills I can assign. And 
the fun is an extra dividend. 

This is the way the club idea has 
worked out in my four eighth-grade 
English classes this year. In September 
or early October we organized and de- 
cided to have a secretary (rotating bi- 
weekly) and a president, and programs 
whenever we could and wanted to. At 
first club day came weekly (I never called 
it ‘oral theme day”), and we used it 
busily to get acquainted with one an- 
other’s travels, hobbies, and ambitions. 
This was the period which launched the 
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club meetings as interesting events and 
talks before the group as not ordeals but 
opportunities. Talks were voluntary, and 
it soon became a privilege to tell some- 
thing to the group. There were plenty ot 
takers for program time, as there always 
are when youngsters find really inter- 
ested listeners. (So seldom are they lis- 
tened to!) Naturally, and rightfully, 
those who held the floor most often were 
the better talkers; they set the standard 
of interest and the attitude of wanting to 
address the group. 

But before long the chairman, some- 
times even without my private hint, 
started to widen participation; turn- 
about is a democratic principle well rec- 
ognized in young America. And since 
there had been no precedent of stage 
fright during this get-acquainted period, 
and since the club genuinely wanted to 
hear from its silent ones, there was very 
little holding back. Of themselves the 
students brought out the value of vol- 
unteering, both in facing one’s fears and 
in choosing one’s own time to speak. | 
noticed several differences in tempera- 
ment which were suited by this encour- 
agement to volunteer; some spoke early 
to get it over with, and others worked up 
their confidence gradually as they lis- 
tened. 

Only one lad showed real diffidence 
about talking before the group, our 
merry Tommy. He had plenty to say in 
asides to his neighbors, but when the 
student leader urged him to tell the 
group as a whole, up front, he subsided 
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in panic. After a few such club days, 
when everyone but Tommy was talking 
before the class with ease, he asked me 
privately if it wouldn’t be all right to 
write out what he wanted to say and 
read it before the class. (Shades of previ- 
ous instruction, I fear!) I told him that 
we'd love to have him read a composition 
or a story, maybe for the booklet we 
were also working on by then, but that 
on club days we were just telling about 
things members were interested in. We 
discussed his interests a little, and I 
found he knew a lot about training dogs. 
I suggested that he volunteer to tell the 
group about it at the next meeting, and 
his hand was the first one up. He spoke 
lamely and too briefly at first but gained 
confidence and enthusiasm as student 
questions showed obvious interest. Now 
he is hardly distinguishable from our 
other busy talkers. 

Thus the club program, with its volun- 
tary feature, has helped with the first 
hurdle of oral work, the establishment of 
rapport so that oral practice may take 
place. 

In the actual development of oral 
skills, too, the club spirit has been of 
help. It works better for the elected 
chairman to take responsibility for seeing 
that criticisms are made than for me to, 
though I participate as critic along with 
the others. The club feeling makes it 
easier to take correction in usage, pos- 
ture, overuse of “and.” Morale-building 
becomes a group responsibility, too; we 
see the wisdom of making appreciative 
comments instead of the disparaging ones 
that youngsters are so prone to specialize 
in. 

Since good listening is clearly a feature 
of a good club program, we co-operate 
to that end. Courtesy has withstood 
some special strains in my clubs, too. 
One class contains a moron with a speech 
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defect, the timid kind who heroically 
overcompensates by volunteering con- 
stantly, then stands in silent confusion. 
Yet the chairman has learned to cope 
agreeably with her, and the club mem- 
bers are uniformly pleasant even when 
they are impatient to have the floor 
themselves. This, I feel, is valuable so- 
cialization for the normal youngsters, be- 
sides a gift of warmth for the handi- 
capped child. 

But we don’t aim exclusively at cor- 
rectness in oral work. Too well I remem- 
ber the evening of my first day back at 
teaching after years away. “Stand 
straight and speak the king’s English,” I 
had urged the youngsters. Then I went 
to a community forum, to hear a neigh- 
bor (to Pakistan the imposing represent- 
ative of Uncle Sam but to us just Ward) 
tell about his experiences abroad. He 
draped his lean length against a frail 
stand, leaped up as it threatened to col- 
lapse, then sat gingerly upon it, and 
grinned. “Well, kids,” he drawled, hands 
in pockets, “it was rough going now and 
then, but we sure had fun.” His talk was 
entrancing, and since then I’ve been 
glad to demand from my students less 
of the soldier on parade and to welcome 
more of spontaneity and zest. 

“Let’s have a debate,” urged Pete. 

“A panel discussion, maybe, like those 
on TV?” I asked cautiously. 

“No, a debate, with chairman, speak- 
ers, judges—choose sides and fight it 
out.” So we fought it out, in the class — 
which is mostly boys, on the grisly ques- 
tion whether World War III is inevitable 
in the next ten years. They had had only 
a vague notion of the formalities of de- 
bate, but they adopted them enthusiasti- 
cally—so much so, in fact, that one lad 
stood for rebuttal, spiritedly declaimed, 
“Mr. Chairman, honorable Judges, my 
worthy Opponents, Ladies and Gentle- 
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men—” and then in sudden consterna- 
tion—‘I haven’t got anything to say.” 

We also tried panels on folksier topics 
like homework and allowances. These 
were prepared, by volunteers, in addi- 
tion to their “regular”? work, almost en- 
tirely without my supervision, and pre- 
sented in class only after the require- 
ments of the curriculum had been cov- 
ered. tlence they truly represented indi- 
vidual interest and constituted differen- 
tial assignments. Though they were im- 
perfect, the children’s enthusiasm and 
effort more than made up for the teach- 
ing I supplied only so partially. In fact, 
I believe that if J had taught the stu- 
dents more they would have learned less, 
for their work was in direct proportion to 
their sense of its being their own project. 

There has been some writing as a re- 
sult of the club organization too, though 
not so much. One class developed quite 
an interest in original stories and poems 
and completed a very creditable booklet. 
Two other groups have moved in that 
direction, with individual offerings but 
not as yet a class project. My boys’ 
group undertook a club newspaper, but 
it died after the first issue—news too 
stale by the time it was ready for its pub- 
lic (the bulletin board). Our bookcase has 
never lacked display material which 
shows our interests in literature, hob- 
bies, original writing. Page posters which 
advertise the books we enjoy are ofiered 
in abundance, and the bulletin board is 
well supplied with cutouts and independ- 
ent works. Most of these efforts are vol- 
untary; only the page posters are re- 
quired, by vote of the club in each case. 

The club programs have not continued 
to be whole-period sessions as they were 
at first. We have been too busy with 
apostrophes, spelling lessons, theme- 
writing, “‘literature selections,’ to be 
bothered with daily use of parliamentary 
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procedures (informal as they have been) 
and student chairmanships. And our 
early great zest to talk and listen to one 
another has subsided into occasional 
needs to share a good thing when we 
come upon it. So now when Jerry asks 
for a club meeting in order that he may 
tell us about a new car coming out, or 
Patsy so she can show us her foreign-doll 
collection, we sandwich the meeting in 
wherever we can. Of course book-report 
day continues to be club day, and when- 
ever there is a heavy question to be set- 
tled, like whether we should undertake 
some “hard’’ grammar to get a head 
start on the ninth-grade curriculum, the 
club chairman presides, and we hash the 
matter over in parliamentary fashion. 

A more or less faithful secretary (a dif- 
ferent one every other week) has re- 
corded each club’s activities in a dime- 
store notebook and kept a copy of the 
homework assignments. Minutes are 
read whenever I remember and have 
time and are always available for ab- 
sentees and forgetters. The other day I 
asked whether we should continue the 
daily record or not. Most groups voted 
yes and agreed to see that the minutes 
are 'read daily while I take attendance; 
one decided to have the secretary report 
not on all class doings but only on club 
meetings. I asked whether the minutes 
served any useful purpose and was told 
by several that they were a helpful re- 
view. “Only writing them isn’t a lot of 
fun,’”’ remarked a victim. “Let’s be sure 
to pass the job around.” 

This, then, is the club method as I use 
it. It isn’t fancy, but it works. What are 
its values, if any? 

First, its very ease of operation. The 
kids generate the driving power, and for 
the most part they do the steering. 
Chiefly the teacher’s job is judicious ap- 
plication of the brakes—-a happy reversal 
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of the usual classroom situation. With 
teaching what it is, and heavier loads in 
sight as teachers decrease and children 
increase in numbers, this is an advantage 
not to be ignored. No conscientious 
teacher aims to slight her job. But 
teachers too have only twenty-four hours 
a day, and teachers especially must ap- 
portion their time and strength as etiec- 
tively as possible. Such a club program as 
this, I submit, represents high output of 
student growth for the input of teacher 
effort. 

Second, its acceptability. Since it is 
student-propelled and so largely stu- 
dent-directed, the program has student 
approval from the start. Because the 
teacher is usually in the background, her 
suggestions do not stand out too sharply 
from the discussion, and hence they are 
less likely to meet the antagonism which 
teacherly suggestions too often encoun- 
ter. A lively example springs to mind. 

One club had decided to have weekly 
“discussions”; these ranged pleasantly 
from crime comics to school spirit to rea- 
sonable come-home hours. Then came a 
bombshell—‘“‘Let’s discuss whether we 
should allow colored people to associate 
with us, in movies and school and 
places.”” As a damyankee in Virginia I 
felt downright scared to touch it. But the 
children urged, and I sensed an anxiety 
in their concern which called for my help. 
So, never one to deny the democratic 
process, I let shine the green light, cover- 
ing my trepidation with what noncha- 
lance I could muster. The first several 
minutes brought the usual clichés: “Let 
them have theirs and we'll have ours’”’; “I 
believe in democracy ‘n’ everything but 
not in mixing the races”; ‘‘You wouldn’t 
want your daughter....’ Then there 
was a pause, a rather uncomfortable one, 
though I had kept a poker face and said 
nothing. I entered the silence on eggs to 
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remark that those who traveled north or 
west must have encountered Negroes in 
restaurants and movies. That was picked 
up, still defensively, with other generali- 
zations: “In the North Negroes are lazy; 
they don’t know their place.”’ I remained 
noncommittal, but again came the ques- 
tioning silence, as if the children per- 
ceived the worthlessness of these general- 
ities but didn’t know what to think in 
their, place. I asked what Negroes they 
really knew and remarked that in our 
Virginia city there are Negro teachers, 
doctors, clergymen, who presumably 
work hard and take baths. Some girls 
mentioned then that the colored helpers 
their mothers employ are clean and in- 
dustrious; the boys remembered Joe 
Louis and Jackie Robinson. It was al- 
most as if they were relieved at being 
able to say these things. They have been 
reflecting an emotion they have encoun- 
tered but do not really feel, I thought. I 
borrowed a bon mot: ‘‘People tend to be 
down on what they are not up on. 
Should we inform ourselves a little more 
before we make such sweeping state- 
ments?” While they talked that over I 
wrote some topics on the blackboard. 

“T’ll look up Ralph Bunche,” said Kay. 

“T never heard of Judge Hastie, so I’ll 
find out what I can about him,”’ Carolyn 
said. 

“T read a book about Dr. Carver; I’ll 
give a report about him.” | 

“Pll look up ‘Negro Culture’ in the 
encyclopedia.” 

“T’ll look up ‘Marian Anderson.’ ”’ 

The second day later was set for re- 
porting, and again we arranged our 
chairs in a circle, Faye in charge. Reports 
were volunteered during the discussion, 
followed by opinions pro and con, “Dr. 
Bunche refused the offer to be assistant 
secretary of state, and I bet it was be- 
cause he didn’t want to live in Washing- 
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ton and be treated that way,” said Kay. 

“TI saw Tommy Dorsey’s band in the 
movies,”’ Joe said, ‘‘and there was a Ne- 
gro playing in it. The other fellows all 
seemed to like him.” 

Faye recalled an incident on one night’s 
TV show, when a handsome Negro youth 
spoke of his struggle to get a college edu- 
cation, his success, and what he planned 
to doywith his life. “He’d be a good stu- 
dent for any school to have.” 

Then someone mentioned Senator 
George’s (wasn’t it his?) complaint about 
the Negro singers on the Arthur Godfrey 
program. ‘“‘That’s so narrow!” said my 
boys and girls loftily. “Let him turn his 
radio off if he doesn’t like them. What 
difference does it make whether they are 
colored or not, if they can sing?” 

“That’s the payoff,” I said to myself, 
and quick like a bunny I turned to the 
grammar lesson. But if, as teacher, I had 
said, ‘‘Now, students, we are going to 
have a lesson in democracy... .” 

Is there any other value in the club ap- 
proach? Growth toward independence, I 
think. To too great an extent education 
is a handout; it’s no wonder that so many 
students just sit and let the teacher work 
on them. Neither the purposes nor the 
procedures have they made their own, so 
why should they exert themselves? But 
club activity is theirs, initiated (they 
think) by themselves, decided upon by 
majority vote. And these their projects 
succeed or fail clearly in accordance with 
student energy and perseverance. A 
pride is born which external pressures 
could not elicit. I used to think in panic 
that if given their choice students might 
just vote to do nothing or to read comic 
books. But the club idea challenges their 
best; their enthusiasms tend to go off like 
Sancho Panza’s horse in all directions at 
once, so that their undertakings must be 
thinned out and pared down, not built 
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up. This is the same young energy which, 
bottled up within a wholly imposed 
course of study, breaks out in spitballs 
and paper planes or disintegrates into 
daydreaming. The club program gives it 
release and channels it toward maturity. 

So, fourth, this sort of program ac- 
tually makes discipline easier. There’s 
noise sometimes, yes; but the club as a 
whole is on the side of control, because 
the club wants to see the show go on. 
Hence discipline is intrinsic, a felt respon- 
sibility of the whole group. 

Should club work supersede “re- 
quired” work? By no means. Each school 
finds its own ratio of the traditional to 
the progressive, makes its demands as to 
content of courses and its recommenda- 
tions for method. At my school the set 
course of study is good; the teachers, 
with professional help, have worked it 
out to their satisfaction, and the students 
like it. It gives a program to follow, a 
sense of work done at the year’s end. It’s 
the bread and butter in the school’s offer- 
ing. The club program is jam. It offers 
rich value in itself and palatability for 
the required material. But even teen- 
agers wouldn’t want a diet of jam alone. 
Each teacher must work out the balance 
to suit her class and herself. 

What contribution must the teacher 
make to the club program? She must be 
responsive to children at their level, sin- 
cerely interested in what interests them, 
receptive to their ideas, not so intent 
upon teaching them as upon letting them 
do their own learning. She must exert 
controls and restraints tactfully and only 
when really necessary; she must disci- 
pline her own tendency to command, 
that is. She need neither push nor pull if 
she can open enough vistas to interest 
children and can guide with grace. But 
these things are second nature to her, at 
least if she is teaching because she likes 
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it. In the club program she takes her 
place as one among the passengers. If she 
has never tried it, she will be surprised at 
how much fun it is to slip out of the 
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Varied Views of ‘The Englhsh Language Arts’? 
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driver’s seat (one foot still delicately 
touching the brake), occasionally to 
point out the road, but otherwise to relax 
and enjoy the journey. 


H. C. NEWTON,° AND E. LOUISE NOYES® 


The editor asked these six classroom teachers of English, most of whom 
are in charge of their departments, to write brief comments on the just- 
issued The English Language Arts. They were not asked to “review” the 
book—just to say what they would say in conversation with a professional 
friend. The comments make good reading, whether or not you have seen or 
expect to see the book. (This book is, of course, The English Language 
Arts, Volume I of the report of the NCTE Commission on the English 
Curriculum, published in May by Appleton-Century-Crofts, $3.75. It 
can be purchased by members of the NCTE for $2.25 by writing NCTE, 


211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21.) 


Wiarex my copy of The English Language 
Arts arrived, I trotted over with it to a cool 
corner of the library on campus, settling 
down opposite two students (grad-school, I 
learned) fussing with their homework. One 
of them riffled the pages of a fat book and 
said to his chum, “‘He said the test stuff was 
in here.” The incident was the perfect prel- 
ude to what English Language Arts said to 
me. 

Everything considered, ELA was simply 
flabbergasting. The quantity and impressive 
quality of marshaled evidence and the un- 
compromising courage in support of convic- 
tions bowled me over. I think the ultimate 
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The Rhythm of Growth 


service of the book to the language arts field 
will be invaluable. 

To me the phrase that best states the 
theme of the report is “education by 
rhythm.” Its core was the emphasis on a 
continuing, fervent plea for a natural, 
rhythmic teaching pattern that would coin- 
cide with the progressively maturing stages 
of the child’s personality. To a great extent, 
the worst kind of conventional classroom in- 
struction in the language arts has had no 
organic working strategy; only quiz-to-quiz 
tactics improvised from raw pressure to im- 
pose knowledge. The fountainhead of this 
technique has been a pose: “I am still old- 
fashioned enough to believe in the value of 
discipline for the communication of knowl- 
edge and for the development of character.” 

In this pattern, progress is attempted in 
short, choppy spurts that frequently show 
no sense of direction. The work must be 
learned well enough to . . . pass a test, usu- 
ally of a type quickly, objectively graded. 
To this end, the busy teacher has an in- 
herited body of textual material, tradition- 
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ally reputable and clearly indicated for age 
and grade of pupil. Also to contend with, the 
teacher has a variety of bodies and minds 
that are only too often destined to remain 
unknown to her. The variety of pace in the 
maturing process of each individual is too 
wearing, tUo strenuous, for a busy teacher to 
keep track of. Thus, the emphasis swings 
easily to content, and the teaching pattern 
is laid: it’s puff and push from test to test, 
and the devil take the unready. 

My especial concern with English Lan- 
guage Arts is from the point of view of the 
secondary school level. It is during the pu- 
pil’s high school years that the cycle of im- 
maturity is broken. Too often, in traditional 
practices, the breaking of the cycle proceeds 
in a violent, arbitrary manner; panic and 
terror become a part of the experience. This 
may well result in permanent damage to the 
developing personality. Following the rhyth- 
mic, organic patterns of instruction for 
which English Language Arts pleads, the 
transition from immaturity to points be- 
yond would be relatively smooth, effective, 
pleasant. Regardless of other considera- 
tions, the focus must be kept, continually, 
on the pupil. This done, the developmental 
cycle of the individual will betray its own 
rhythm, signaling each readiness for further 
progress. 


Give Him Some 


The English Language Arts clearly shows 
that as teachers of high school English we 
shall fail to stimulate the individual to any- 
where near his maximum growth unless the 
tasks we set him make generous use of lan- 
guage as a social function and grow out of, 
perhaps even at times exploit, the character- 
istics of the individual at his current stage of 
development. 

But how can we persuade the harassed 
teacher in her bulging classroom that such 
careful individualization of instruction is 
possible for her? How can she find time to 
learn enough about each of her hundred and 
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The material in English Language Arts on 
which the foregoing comment is based, as 
well as most of the argument in the report, 
will not come, nor was it expected to come, 
as a revelation to many readers. In recent 
years the concerted attack on language arts 
problems has produced much of the sub- 
stance contained in Volume I. As these 
“new” but admittedly sound ideas per- 
meated the language arts field in their quest 
for authority, the automatic influence of tra- 
dition proved too much for the great major- 
ity of the teachers on the sidelines. 

In view of this discouraging fact, I have 
felt, from the inauguration of the Commit- 
tee’s work, that the great, unique function 
of the report will be, must be, to endow the 
pupil-oriented principles reviewed in ELA 
with that vital, heretofore missing element, 
Authority. Uncertainty and confusion must 
go. The wrong kind of “content” teaching 
must go. By all means, teaching in self-con- 
tained bursts essentially to prepare pupils 
for tests must go. 

The exhaustive roundup and the convinc- 
ing interpretations of data by the authors of 
English Language Arts, and the evidence of 
agreement by many leaders on this side of 
the language arts controversy, will certainly 
go far to hoist the principles outlined in the 
report over the top. 

W. M. BEDELL 


Stars To Steer By 


fifty pupils and about adolescent books to be 
able to keep in the hands of each the psycho- 
logically ‘‘right” book to solve his present 
ills? Furthermore, can the average student 
be depended on always to see for himself a 
meaning vital enough to function in his life, 
or will reading under these conditions be- 
come superficial, with meanings undigested 
or even distorted? Really personal problems 
will be too embarrassing to discuss before 
his peers, and conferences with his teacher 
must perforce be hurried and fragmentary, 
at the cost of a more socializing situation in- 
volving the whole class. 
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To insist that only “occasionally” should 
a group read the same book is to push theory 
beyond the practical and even, I am con- 
vinced, beyond the desirable. But if neither 
teacher nor pupil is sailing an entirely un- 
charted sea, stimulating individualized read- 
ing and provocative discussion of it are pos- 
sible in any classroom. To begin with, both 
teacher and pupil must have come to place a 
high value on books as vicarious living, as a 
means of extending and enriching firsthand 
experience. Teachers must be ready to give 
the guidance that is needed if pupils are to 
read well enough really to deepen their in- 
sights about life. 

To encourage pupils to seek literature as 
an interpretation of life, reading can be or- 
ganized around some broad problem of 
youth or of human relations. Adolescents 
share so many needs and interests and curi- 
osities about life and people that provoca- 
tive reading centers are not hard to find. 
But even with such a theme-centered or- 
ganization, an entirely individual reading 
program would bring the pupil only those 
understandings possible with his limited 
background and reading ability. Beginning 
all literature units with a book, a movie, ora 
recording experienced and discussed to- 
gether does much to develop mature atti- 
tudes, ways of thinking, and standards of 


Curriculum-building presupposes a phi- 
losophy of education and the acceptance or 
the rejection of the findings of research in 
child psychology as well as adherence to 
some preferred orientation in the fields of 
study for which curriculums are to be elabo- 
rated. 

Therefore, The English Language Arts is 
not only a basic guidebook to English cur- 
riculum committees, as it purports to be, but 
is also, passim, simultaneously, (1) a com- 
prehensive compendium of surveys and re- 
search in all aspects of the language arts and 
communications problems during the last 
two decades; (2) a coherent refresher course 
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Some Impressions 


judgment. The interchange of ideas also 
arouses interest and helps to set significant 
patterns for individual reading along related 
lines. 

The group thinking having given the pu- 
pil some stars to steer by, he is then encour- 
aged to choose for himself a book discussing 
some phase of the subject in which he has 
become interested. Carefully compiled book- 
lists and teacher guidance help him to find a 
book of special significance for him. Having 
already thought the subject through in gen- 
eral, he is able to read more seriously, and he 
has more penetrating comments to make in 
his report to the class, which he knows will 
be an enlightened and understanding au- 
dience ready to contribute intelligently to 
the analysis he is making. 

Certainly literature units can have no 
more important goals than to lessen the 
uncertainties of adolescence, to broaden the 
pupil’s understanding of himself and of 
others, and to develop a worthy set of val- 
ues. Furthermore, I believe that at least 
through the high school years some pre- 
liminary reading in common and much 
group thinking are almost always necessary 
before the individual can set a straight 
course for his voyage of discovery on seas as 
difficult as those dealing with human prob- 
lems. 


Lots ANNE DILLEY 


in the pedagogy of English; (3) a compre- 
hensive presentation of current educational 
theory, educational psychology, literary 
aesthetics, linguistics, and semantics, in- 
cluding sources, tools, etc.; and (4) a mem- 
orable collection of aphorisms, directive for- 
mulas, and revealing or generative phrases 
in all the areas mentioned above. 

It is inevitaL!e that such an undertaking, 
no matter what pains its promoters may 
take to keep it impartial, uncommitted, and 
eclectic, should reflect the bias of current 
leadership in its province. The report is 
frank without assertiveness and without 
stridency in acknowledging that it does; 
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that it is on the side of angels, that it is for 
social co-operativeness and responsibility, 
for liberalism, permissiveness, and individ- 
ualization, for science and reason, for self- 
expression and creativity against authori- 
tarianism, against nihilism, against repres- 
sion, against doctrinaire traditionalism. 

But will the report be useful if local com- 
mittees are not—or are not allowed to be— 
., similarly oriented, if local committees and 
curriculum executives must do battle with 
dragons before they may sing in the angelic 
choir? 

The authors quote approvingly Professor 
Benjamin’s incisive statement about “‘devel- 
oping socially useful idiosyncrasy”’ (p. 246). 
Do they appraise correctly the enormous 
pressures to conformity and uniformity let 
loose since the war in every department of 
national and private life? Do they attempt 
to create a methodology for effectuating the 
tenet of tolerance and respect for minority 
point of view—as practiced belief, not as 
pious verbiage to be repeated by students in 
the face of a contradictory reality? 

What we need is an evaluation of the 
battles of Pasadena, Montclair, a dozen col- 
leges, and a thousand towns—and of the vic- 
tory of Scarsdale. The report cites Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s eloquent and imaginative 
definition of a book (p. 374). The quotation 
is from ‘‘They Burned the Books’’! Com- 
ment is superfluous. 

Soft-pedaling this basic issue of enforced 
orthodoxy becomes in effect an example of 
corrosive self-censorship. The report recog- 
nizes the situation in one precautionary 
phrase about “pressure groups organized in 
this country at the present time to prevent 
change in the schools” (p. 56). To prevent 
change! It would be more valid to say that 
pressure groups are demanding the most 
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revolutionary change in our history, a re- 
versal of all traditions, the enslavement of 
the minds of men. 

It is not for lack of courage that the re- 
port skirts the issue but rather because it is 
the result of the slow growth of the delibera- 
tions of a highly structured commission 
which has been at work for years—years 
during which unpredictable developments 
have occurred in the social scene. What is 
needed is a supplement on the strategy of 
freedom. 

In one more respect an inescapable time 
lag must have made itself felt. Does the re- 
port sufficiently recognize the role of symbol, 
ritual, and myth in human behavior which 
must be reflected in language and communi- 
cations? Symbol, ritual, and myth need to 
be studied from the point of view of aes- 
thetics—as the very stuff of the aesthetic ex- 
perience—and from the point of view of so- 
ciology—as the instruments of control, mod- 
ification, and evolution of the folkways. 
Does the report take into account problems 
for language raised, on the one hand, by 
symbolic logic and, on the other, by sym- 
bolic psychology (psychoanalysis) ? 

“The importance of symbol using, once 
admitted, becomes paramount in the study 
of intelligence. ...So our interest in the 
mind has shifted more and more from the 
acquisition of experience, the domain of 
sense to the uses of sense data, the realm of 
conception and expression” (Philosophy in a 
New Key by Suzanne Langer, p. 20). 

The implications of symbolic logic, of 
symbolic psychology, and of modern an- 
thropology for the language arts might well 
be explored in a supplement as encyclopedic 
yet compact, as imaginative, and as ju- 
dicious as the present report is for the areas 
it embraces. 

JosePH GALLANT 


Exegit Monumentum 


The English Language Aris seems to be 
not quite the tall monument I had expected 
it to be. Perhaps an affectionate familiarity 


with “An Initial Platform” and “‘An Outline 
of the Desirable Outcomes” had laid the 
groundwork so well that there were no sur- 
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prises in the long-awaited Volume I. It may 
be that other books written within the past 
few years had already developed sufficiently 
the problems raised by the Commission. 
Frequently the chapters seem to contain 
little more than the substance available in 
earlier pamphlets, bulletins, or books of the 
NCTE. The tone is quiet rather than cru- 
sading, yet for that reason the book may be 
acceptable to teachers and administrators of 
all shades of opinion. In fact, it should prove 
indispensable to every curriculum-maker in 
the United States. 

Would The English Language Aris have 
more personality and specific illustration if 
50 per cent of the Commission—instead of 
10 per cent—had been classroom teachers of 
the public schools? The roster seems 
weighted with college professors and admin- 
istrators. Committee members from elemen- 
tary and secondary classrooms as a rule feel 
neither the freedom nor the authority to 
speak their minds fully before those who 
outrank them. Language arts teachers need 
more than statements of theory and prin- 
ciple. Unless the forthcoming volumes come 
quickly, I fear that The English Language 
Arts will soon spend its force. For example, 
in the chapter on the mass media, could 
there not have been included at least one 
sample of actual slanting of the news, of dis- 
tortion of fact, of subtle propaganda? In- 
stead, the chapter confronts the reader with 
more than a hundred questions. Teachers 
need a few answers, especially in fields that 
are virtually unknown to a large percentage 
of the profession. 

I can see only four ways to react to The 
English Language Aris: (1) Dismiss it as a 
dangerous innovation—throwing out formal 
grammar, survey courses in literature, and 
intensive use of the classics. (2) Accept it 
superficially as the newest, most thorough 
treatise on curriculum-building in the lan- 
guage arts, yet let it not actually disturb 
status quo. (3) Accept it as a noble ideal but 
impossible of attainment. (4) Believe in it so 
sincerely that it begins immediately to im- 
prove the quality of teaching, even though a 
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lifetime would be too short to attain all its 
goals. 

The third reaction would be most dan- 
gerous, for The English Language Arts may 
frustrate many teachers, causing them to 
feel that only a superman could teach the 
way the book describes. Some already in the 
profession, doubtless among the most con- 
scientious, may feel themselves so inade- 
quate that they will change to other fields. 
Indeed, I have known some to do just that. 
Many young people who have contemplated 
becoming language arts teachers may be 
frightened upon reading The English Lan- 
guage Arts. Perhaps future editions might 
have a preface that would give a sense of 
comfort or security, without complacence, 
to those thousands who have done a good 
job of teaching, lest they have a sense of 
guilt that they are not omniscient child psy- 
chologists, expert analysts of propaganda, 
connoisseurs of art, masters of discussion 
techniques, linguists, historians, walking 
bibliographies, semanticists, vocational 
counselors, and pedagogical clairvoyants. 

There can be no question that The Eng- 
lish Language Arts is a volume to be reck- 
oned with by every thoughtful person in any 
way interested in education at any level. It 
is a reference book, chieily for its own sake. 
Yet there are bibliographies by levels and by 
subjects that are of exceptional caliber. Fur- 
thermore, every trade book referred to in the 
text is listed at the end, with complete in- 
formation. It would have been helpful, how- 
ever, to include the page number on which 
each book was mentioned. Librarians as well 
as teachers will regret this oversight. 

The theme song of The English Language 
Arts will likely never be forgotten, for it is 
repeated in every chapter: ‘The program in 
the language arts should take into account 
both the personal needs of the learner and 
the requirements of a democratic society.”’ 
If such a song is sung loud enough and is un- 
derstood by its listeners, then the Commis- 
sion has built a tall monument after all, one 
that might just possibly touch the stars. 


EuLA PHARES MOHLE 
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Two Propositions 


This is just a skeleton statement to offer 
two propositions for discussion. You may 
find Points 1 to 5 below rather unsatisfying 
unless you also read the portions of the book 
referred to. 

1. Education aims to produce self-reliant 
persons with understandings, skills, powers, 
personalities, and ideals that make them 
constructive participators in a democratic 
society (pp. 6-8). 

2. Developmental experiences in use of 
communication skills are the ideal means 
available to teachers of ‘‘English’’ to help in 
producing such people (pp. 13, 14). 

3. Both the individual described and his 
skill in communication—intake and output 
—are indirectly, and the latter incidentally, 
produced. (For accurate interpretation of 
“incidentally” see chap. vili, esp. pp. 189¢ 
and 190a.) 

4. More specifically they result from such 
activities (g.v. in Index) as finding and deal- 
ing by group action with topics and prob- 
lems and tackling undertakings—all demo- 
cratically determined. 

5. These activities involve use, and under 
skilful guidance produce development of the 
intake skills of observation, reading, listen- 
ing, and the output skills of speaking and 
writing, with the processing skill of reflective 
thinking in between—but also involved in 
both. The discussion involved deserves, I 
believe, even higher rating as a learning ex- 
perience than it is given on page 311. 

Except for that, I consider Points 1 to 5 
absolutely sound. 

6. Content, activities, ‘‘next steps,” in 
both should be determined for each person 
on the basis of his needs. We foolishly deter- 
mine them by grades, grade programs, rigid 
syllabi, minimum essentials, passing and 
failing—and wreck lives! All but the first— 
grades—should be junked. Why not grades? 
Full and harsh condemnation of our grade 
system is expressed on pages 36-39, and on 
page 40 the point is made that at the begin- 
ning of each new time division with a new 
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group perhaps in the hands of a strange 
teacher the procedure must be that of “‘de- 
termining just where each student is in each 
important area of language development 
and then” helping “him move ahead from 
there. .. . The articulation of one grade to 
another, or of higher-level to lower-level 
schools, can never be accomplished effec- 
tively in any aspect of language develop- 
ment except” on the “‘pupil-by-pupil”’ basis. 
“Attempts to substitute any other bases of 
articulation for this continuity of individual 
development will be both ineffective and un- 
desirable.”” Tame words! Full of frustration 
and bitterness—productive of discourage- 
ment and resentment sometimes developing 
into a continuous battle against standards 
imposed by law and social conventions—to 
use the author’s own ideas and some of his 
words from pages 39 and 40. And teachers of 
the language arts have, above every other 
group, the opportunity, hence the obliga- 
tion, to move toward abolition of those con- 
cepts characterized above as wreckers of 
lives and against the strait jacket we have 
built on those concepts. 

That’s my first proposition. And the sec- 
ond is its corollary—‘‘follows as the night 
the day.” 

7. If we implement the ideas quoted in 
Point 6 above, we shall be assisting our pu- 
pils in climbing ladders of accomplishment 
in reading, in listening, in learning by use of 
the library, in influencing the thought and 
action of others in conversation, discussion, 
and by addressing groups, and in other 
areas. The development and position of each 
on each scale must be ascertainable and as- 
certained at the beginning of each period of 
school life by study of test results accumu- 
lated on a chart that has followed him from 
the beginning of his school years. It will 
show, for example, how well he can read— 
not in relation to a grade norm—let’s kill 
that idea. The stopwatch that clocks a 
tenth-grade runner’s 440 yards at 61 doesn’t 
indicate speed relative to a tenth-grade 
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norm of 63.1. It’s just that the kid can run 
that fast. Can he be trained to run faster? 
We should think of his reading ability the 
same way—and of each of his other abilities. 
His ability to think is represented by 33 on 
that scale. What weakness did his latest test 
show? How can he be helped to climb to an- 
other rung? He refuses to listen, replies in- 
terruptively and irrelevantly in discussion— 
according to the latest entry on his discus- 
sion ladder. How help him over these 
humps? 

The more we think and act along this 
line, the more will the individual and his 
weaknesses and potentialities become vivid 
and challenging realities. And the more will 
the strait jacket loosen at the joints. 

And would an industrialist or merchant 
be more interested in a high school diploma 
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or in the achievement chart of an applicant? 

Crowded as chapter xviii is with sound 
and challenging suggestions, it was written 
by one who had forgotten or had not accept- 
ed the condemnation of our grade system in 
chapter ii. 

Again I say that we “English” teachers 
have opportunity above all other groups to 
pioneer in thought and action that will less- 
en the straitness of the strait jacket and 
give the opportunities for growth of individ- 
uals ‘through normal stages... into ma- 
ture mastery of language and understanding 
of literature, to the end that they may use 
these powers intelligently for the enrichment 
of their own lives and the improvement of 
the society in which they live” (p. 14). That 
is what this volume so challengingly de- 
mands. 

H. C. NEwTon 


New Help for an Old Task 


Wealth attracts attention. Wealth gets 
results. Wealth draws criticism. Great 
wealth for teachers of English the country 
over is spread for the taking in the first vol- 
ume of The English Language Arts. 

From long experience with workshop and 
institute groups I am choosing to comment 
on one small but important part of the 
wealth in the Curriculum Commission’s 
new publication, namely, the chapter on “A 
Modern View of Grammar and Linguistics.” 
Can any one of us forget the inevitable ques- 
tion that comes when a speaker admits to 
willingness to answer questions? Even 
though the topic of the talk has been, shall 
we say, “Teaching the American Way of 
Life through Literature,” someone always 
springs up immediately with “How do you 
teach grammar? How much do you teach?” 
In any workshop group many will want to 
spend some, or even all, of the allotted time 
on this same familiar topic. It appears, 
therefore, that what the Commission has to 
say is definitely needed. 

The Commission believes that “the static 
and authoritarian point of view” toward 


language has never helped young people ex- 
press themselves more effectively and that 
this greater effectiveness is the highest pur- 
pose in all teaching of language usage. On 
this premise the chapter under discussion is 
built. However, even though in recent years 
Fries and Pooley, among others, have shown 
clearly the trend of modern thinking, there 
is still much disagreement regarding the 
points made in this chapter. Three main dif- 
ficulties seem to block acceptance of the new 
order. The first is getting teachers to accept 
the new wholeheartedly. Many a person who 
would feel disgraced to be seen at a wedding 
reception in clothes meant for the beach 
goes happily along teaching outdated and 
outmoded rules and usages, expecting all the 
time that youth, ever interested in the new 
and modern, will meekly swallow the ob- 
solete dicta. The second difficulty is getting 
the writers of texts to agree on usages ac- 
cepted today and to delete those that are 
not. Just check almost any high school com- 
position text for the amount of time given to 
teaching the shall and will futures and then 
read page 280 of The English Language Arts 
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on the same problem. The third, and by no 
means the least important, difficulty is get- 
ting teachers of college English (in particu- 
lar, those handling the required freshman 
composition courses) to accept and to per- 
mit their students to use today’s forms. 
The chapter I am recommending to the 
prayerful consideration of all teachers of 
English gives help and will-strengthening 
aid to every one of us, whether we Be teacher 
or textbook-maker or both. It makes very 
clear the meaning of sensitivity to, and ac- 
ceptance of, levels of language usage. It 
gives a careful explanation of the place of 
grammar and linguistics in the modern 
teaching of communications. The material 
on “The Shift in Organizational Perspec- 
tive” (pp. 286-88) will help any one of us, 
whether veteran or tyro, to clarify our own 
thinking and practices. I am convinced that 
the careful study of the three sections, “The 
Need for Distinguishing between Knowledge 
of and Ability To Use the Language” (pp. 
290-91), ‘‘All Usage Is Relative” (pp. 277- 
78), and ‘Individual Differences in Need for 
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Grammar” (pp. 288-89), will release from 
tension many an older teacher who has felt 
compelled to drill all his students in the 
puristic usages of his own early training. 
Such study will also free from fear many a 
new teacher who is wondering distractedly, 
as he stands on the edge of the bog of gram- 
matical nomenclature presented in too many 
textbooks, how he can possibly lead his stu- 
dents safely onto the firm ground of clear 
and vital expression of their own ideas. 

Thoughtful reading of this chapter will, I 
believe, make impossible such thinking as 
the following incident reveals. The question 
of where to teach grammar as such had been 
asked—and answered honestly. Immedi- 
ately one very conscientious teacher burst 
forth with, ‘““But you can’t leave grammar 
until the eleventh or twelfth year! Think of 
all the students who drop out at the end of 
the tenth year. They wouldn’t know an 
adjective from an adverb!” 

What do you think? 


E. LoutsE NoYes 


More Spelling Aids—Mnemonics 


ANGEL 
ANGLE 


COMPETITION 
REPETITION 


DEFINITE 


angel is soft as in GELatine 
angle is hard as GLEaming steel 


two PET words... comPETition and rePETition 


DespITE the sounds that you recITE 


Your end is fixed by what you write—definiTz! 


PARALLEL 
PICNICKING 


SANTA Monica (Catir.) HicH ScHoor 


If you are up to PAR, you can give ALL—PAR ALLel 
At a picnic the ant is KING—picnicKING 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 
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Round Table 


MACBETH LIVES AGAIN 


For twelve years I had been teaching 
Macbeth, and as a matter of review I had re- 
quired my students to write a theme, 
“Changes in the Character of Macbeth.” 
Some students treated the subject fully and 
intensively; some revealed that they had 
daydreamed through our study of the play; 
but few students lived and breathed with 
Shakespeare and his Elizabethan audience 
the tragedy of Macbeth. Thoroughly bored 
by the same analysis made in much the same 
manner year after year, I nevertheless con- 
scientiously waded through the mechanical 
compositions. 

Again I made the same assignment to my 
twelfth class but with a difference. Pat, best 
athlete among the senior girls, despised the 
routine and was led to inquire, ‘““May I let 
Lady Macbeth tell the story?” I quickly 
agreed and suggested to the remainder of 
my students that they might like to follow 
Pat’s example and write their themes from 
the point of view of one of the characters in 
the play or from the point of view of some- 
one who had heard the story. Macbeth and 
his infamous crimes lived again in the im- 
agination of those students, and I was enter- 
tained by varied interpretations of the char- 
acter of Macbeth. 

A particularly sensitive twelfth-grade girl 
created a gardener to tell the story. The 
gardener disliked hard, cruel Lady Mac- 
beth, who scorned his flowers, but was fond 
of the friendly Macbeth, who stopped fre- 
quently to admire the roses. A change came; 
Macbeth became king of Scotland and had 
no time for roses. The gardener inquired and 
gradually ferreted out the story of what had 
happened to Macbeth. 

Malcolm aired his suspicions concerning 
the murderer of his father. Banquo’s ghost 
walked again and gloatingly traced the de- 


generation of the once noble Macbeth. All- 
knowing servants of Macbeth, members of 
his bodyguard, fellow-generals, were called 
upon to give their versions of what was hap- 
pening to the newly crowned Scottish king. 
In other themes the doctor, the nurse, ex- 
plained what happened to Macbeth. One 
student pretended to be a murderer quite ac- 
customed to crime himself but curious as to 
what had transformed the king of Scotland 
into a fiend. 

The witches too told the story. Even 
Duncan was called on to tell the story. He 
told of the battle designed to end his reign; 
he described his visit to the castle of the sup- 
posedly loyal and brave Macbeth; he fell 
asleep on the night of his fateful visit. His 
spirit finished the story. 

Most popular narrator of the changes in 
the character of Macbeth proved to be Mac- 
beth himself. In one theme, from Hades he 
related his story: 


After being in a room to myself for several 
days, I am now preparing to come before the 
master of this inferno. The devil tortures his 
victims by letting them think over their deeds 
for awhile. Here with me is my wife, the once 
honored Lady Macbeth, ex-queen of Scotland. 


From hell itself Macbeth was recounting his 
deeds. 

In another theme Macbeth ended his 
story as he fought Macduff: 


He [Macduff] tells me of his unnatural birth. 
I know now that the witches have deceived me. 
I feel the cold steel] of Macduff’s sword cutting 
through me. I see the face of Lady Macbeth 
swirling before me as I join her in eternal 
punishment. 


Sometimes Macduff told the entire story. 
Perhaps the best interpretation of the 
play came as students let Macbeth psycho- 
analyze his own personality. Second in 
favor, however, among students in telling 
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the story was Lady Macbeth. One student 
used as the title of her theme, ‘““My Hus- 
band,” and in the introduction she wrote: 


“There is no worse evil than a bad woman, 
and nothing has ever been produced better 
than a good one.” 

This quotation is not new to me. In fact, I 
have heard it since I was a child. My mother 
used to repeat it to me again and again. It didn’t 
mean too much ‘to me then; but now that I 
have found the truth of it, I realize that I 
should have heeded her advice. 


A repentant Lady Macbeth proceeded to 
trace her evil influence over her husband. 
Again my twelfth-grade classes have fin- 
ished their study of the tragedy of Macbeth. 
I no longer dread correcting those themes, 
for I know that through the medium of the 
witches, the doctor, the nurse, Macduff, 
Banquo, a servant, Duncan, Macbeth, Lady 
Macbeth, or some other character not yet 
dreamed of by this unimaginative teacher 
my students will live again Shakespeare’s 
immortal play. 
Mary N. GALLMAN 


GREENWOOD, SouTH CAROLINA 


ENGLISH AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
WITH OOMPH! 


For the last two years the eleventh-grade 
English students at Upper Merion High 
School, a small suburban school near Phila- 
delphia, have given the community a picture 
of itself through drama. This small township 
has changed from a rural to a suburban com- 
munity within the last three years, and it is 
expected to become an urban community 
within the next five or ten years. A new 
superhighway has supplemented this expan- 
sion and has made its development even 
more rapid. 

The school was well prepared to meet 
these problems, however, thanks to a com- 
pletely democratic program of education 
which had been instituted a decade before 
by the superintendent, Dr. Warren H. Cock- 
lin, who revamped the entire curriculum, 
and, with the aid of his faculty, developed a 
school in which problem-solving, social eth- 
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ics, citizenship, and free thought were em- 
phasized along with subject matter; and 
democracy became the core of every teach- 
ing situation. 

Compatibility with this philosophy of ed- 
ucation was demonstrated by the English 
students of Grade XI, A, in 1950, when they 
asked permission to write a play, using the 
turnpike as a source of material. This, of 
course, necessitated the securing of much in- 
formation. Accordingly, highway engineers 
were consulted, and experts of every kind, 
who were connected with the highway proj- 
ect, were asked to address the class. Several 
of these men became so interested in the 
play that they offered to aid in its complete 
prosecution. 

After sufficient information was obtained, 
the students were divided into interest 
groups, each of which numbered about five 
or six students. This resulted in five plays 
being produced on the same subject but 
with different plots. A sixth group chose an- 
other community need in preference to the 
turnpike. 

Each group then read its play to the en- 
tire class and endeavored to do a good selling 
job. The result was that “Dirty Work on the 
Turnpike” became the overwhelming choice 
for production. 

The play itself, a take-off of the gay nine- 
ties type of melodrama, brought out all the 
community problems connected with the 
turnpike, such as loss of homes, seizure of 
property by the state, people being forced to 
seek new occupations, and so forth. When 
tryouts were held, anyone in the school was 
eligible; and much interest was evidenced. 
Those who did not make the cast were in- 
vited to help with the production of the play 
or to work on property or publicity. The 
play was such a rousing success that several 
community organizations, among which was 
the local Lions Club, offered to buy addi- 
tional productions. The community enjoyed 
learning about its problems via the dirty vil- 
lain who seized the heroine’s home illegally, 
until the hero ended his nefarious career. 

The following year, in 1952, a drama of 
teen-age problems was produced. Now, the 
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present Grade XI, A, has requested permis- 
sion to produce a play in the same way. 
They will, however, have a wider range of 
sources. Such acute problems as re-zoning, 
taxation, assessments, a proposed new 
school building, and many other problems 
will offer an excellent source of background 
materials into which almost any plot may be 
set. It is difficult to predict anything at this 
point, since the entire project will be molded 
by the students, with the teacher acting 
only in the capacity of adviser. 

The students have now made this project 
traditional of their own accord; absolutely 
nothing is forced upon them or even sug- 
gested. This year the English department 
had planned to abandon the project because 
of pressing duties but resumed it because of 
student interest. This play offers excellent 
opportunities to teach oral and written Eng- 
lish as well as dramatics, public speaking, 
and public relations. It motivates the inter- 
ests of both the community and the student 
body. It does a good job in public relations 
for the school at the same time that it pre- 
pares the student better to use his acquisi- 
tion of subject matter for democratic living. 


Joun C. PoLttock 


Upper MERION HicGH SCHOOL 
KING OF PrussIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


AN EXPERIENCE IN CREATIVE 
WRITING 


Assisting four pupils of my 12B class to 
develop a choric reading proved a stimulat- 
ing experience. As a reading project, one 
student chose a choric reading and,-as her 
subject, Mohandas Gandhi, taking four 
aspects of his life, using the techniques of 
comparison and contrast. She chose three of 
her classmates to assist her. The need for 
the application of research skills was 
realized at once when the group began work 
on the lives of Gandhi, Nehru, Socrates, 
Moses, and Solomon. The meaning of dis- 
crimination was understood when they had 
to select that part of each life which con- 
trasted with an aspect of the life of Gandhi. 
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Choric readings from 11A were recalled and 
the technique studied, and the group began 
studying the antiphonal passages in the 
Psalms for the refrain, and the Greek drama 
to find out the use of the chorus. References 
were consulted and information recorded. 
The first writing was in the form of es- 
says. Frequent conferences emphasized the 
need to write to give exact meaning. The 
compositions needed numerous revisions, 
first to be sure that they contained the 
salient and pertinent biographical facts 
without being too verbose. Next, more ex- 
pressive words had to be selected, passages 
“flavored” and finally accepted. The need 
for writing forceful and meaningful pas- 
sages also was seen, since the thought had 
to be transmitted to classmates outside the 
study. Finally, the production had to be 
compact, pregnant with meaning, and in 
poetic form. Two rather homely directions 
served here: (1) to arrange the themes in the 
form of “‘broken”’ verses and (2) to ‘‘squeeze 
out” the unnecessary words so that the ideas 
would stand out without embellishment. 
The resultant reading of 206 lines was 
wholly original, with the exception of about 
12 lines, and was an amazing expression of 
the pupils’ belief about life in our times. 
Many values were gained from this work. 
For choice of words and compact expression 
this passage emerged: 
Gandhi—Nehry, scholars both, 
One the essence of his native land 
The other an admirable compound of world 
cultures. 


Synonyms meant more to them after they 
had produced this passage: 
Difficult tasks and studies 
At India’s Samaldas College 
Tested and tempered his spirit 
For trying days ahead. 


Effective repetition was used in the following 
lines: 


Gandhi and Moses, 

Through the ages, two great leaders 
Leading their people against oppression, 
Separated by forty centuries, 

Standing apart from generations of leaders 
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and in the refrain which expressed the 
theme: 


Gandhi, overshadowing great figures of history. 


Climactic arrangement came naturally in 
these lines: 


England’s illustrious Harrow 
Indoctrinated him [Nehru], 
Influenced him, 

Molded him. 


When the work was completed, it was 
presented to the class, who criticized it, sug- 
gested in several cases different assignments 
of voices and parts, and planned to present 
it. One boy selected as background music 
Beethoven’s ‘“Egmont Overture,” Part I, 
played by the Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Joseph Pasternack. 
He played it at home, timing the reading, 
made a cue sheet, and instructed a class- 
mate, called our ‘“‘sound technician,” in the 
manner in which it was to be synchronized 
with the reading. 

The experience was profitable, and it 
brought out many fine qualities of the pu- 
pils: the co-operation and personal interest 
shown in an effort by members of their class, 
a becoming modesty on the part of the au- 
thors in assigning parts according to voices 
and abilities rather than authorship, a 
closer feeling between pupils and teacher be- 
cause we were engaged in an enjoyable task. 
I noted also that the pupils’ former fine atti- 
tude toward their work was heightened and 
that they learned many wholesome lessons, 
both directly and indirectly, by sharing in 
this experiemce. 

Josie G. SmitH 


FREDERICK DouGtass H1GH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


DRAMATIZE THE POETS 


I remember the first day I walked into 
my English class. A motley crew of football 
players assailed me with “Do we have to 
take poetry too?” 

I began to wonder too when I gave a po- 
em in the traditional fashion, with meter and 
nicety. Nothing clicked. They looked at me 
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in blank amazement, as if I were truly an 
Eastern freak (Ohio) teaching in this mining 
hamlet of the Idaho Panhandle. 

But a little thinking on my part and a 
little frankness on theirs saved the class and 
made it something worth while and fun. A 
little survey of teaching techniques was 
tried, and, surprisingly, they all liked the 
dramatic form, acting it out in pantomime 
and then with words to fit the poem and 
theme. 

“Miniver Cheevy” was a good one to 
start. I dramatized the typical “‘barfly,”’the 
wish-thinker, the man without a present or a 
future. They got the point, and so they tried. 
“Mamie” by Sandburg was a second cousin 
to Cheevy, and the story of a small-town 
Indiana girl seeking romance in the big 
things and the big city hit home. The stu- 
dents knew the Minivers and the Mamies. 
“Richard Cory” was next (they all thought 
of Ronald Colman), and the thought that 
first impressions are not so good after all had 
its point. 

Poems of loneliness were tried next. I 
told them about a certain fellow in town. 
Perhaps he was the town character. But he 
reminded me of “Mr. Flood’s Party” and, 
although Gardiner, Maine, is quite a few 
miles from Mullan, Idaho, that discrepancy 
of physical distance meant little, as here we 
were touching in dramatic form something 
that we all share in common—we all get 
lonely at times. The class enjoyed a so-called 
shy student trudging up the hill with a jug 
in his hand. He enjoyed it too. “The Last 
Leaf” came easy, despite the fact that my 
hat became a three-cornered affair and my 
old ruler a figment of a cane. 

The metaphor in that poem was quite 
simple to them. They remembered the town 
character and Mr. Flood. They saw it in real 
life. “The Vinegar Man” was more senti- 
mental, especially the torn valentine. We 
liked it so well that we did it in choral 
speech. 

The dialect poems were fun too. An Ital- 
ian boy did a nice job with “Mia Carlotta” 
and other poems by Daly. The rhythm was 
easy to catch; and everyone has rhythm. Of 
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course, it was easier then to swing to James 
Whitcomb Riley’s ““‘When the Frost is on the 
Punkin.” Even “Petit, the Poet” from 
Spoon River Anthology came to life when we 
teamed him up with our good friend Min- 
iver. 

The most fun we had, though, was when 
the senior girls agreed to dramatize ““The Eve 
of St.Agnes,” which at first glance is about as 
meaningful to the modern American girl as 
Cleopatra’s favorite cat. The girls promised 
faithfully to observe the old superstition of 
retiring on January 20 without supper and 
reclining, face upward. No one, unfortu- 
nately, reported a dream prince, but several 
girls gave beautiful pantomimes of a near 
nightmare. At any rate, we read the poem 
then. At least it had some meaning to them. 

Naturally all poems cannot be drama- 
tized, nor will all poems be appreciated. But 
I think we should act out the poem when- 
ever possible. The act of acting is conta- 
gious; its spirit adds to the meaning and 
brings life to the printed word in rhythm. 
Perhaps a new meaning must be added to 
the teacher of poetry—he must first be an 
actor or at least try to put it across in the 
most vivid form possible. 

Merely to dramatize a poem is not 
enough. It is only astart. A teacher of poetry, 
like the golf-player, wants the follow-through 
and the carry-over. If a student likes “Chi- 
cago,”’ have a volume of Sandburg ready. 
Lend it to him with no compulsion or cer- 
tain poems to read. Just ask him to browse 
and read what he likes. When we dramatized 
“Mending Wall,” several volumes of Frost 
left my desk, and ‘“‘The Death of the Hired 
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Hand” and a mountain birch outside my 
window helped the reading of Frost and, I 
am sure, some appreciation of the little 
things of nature. ‘“‘God’s World” and the 
“Murder of Lidice” were an inducement for 
several girls and one boy to read more of the 
collected sonnets of Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. Emily Dickinson with her flashes of in- 
sight acquired meaning through the under- 
standing of Frost and Whitman. 

Of course this all leads to what may be 
called “the dramatic mood,” and by that I 
mean make your room suggestive of the 
poetical characters and the poets. Frost and 
nature make a nice display; the big city and 
Sandburg; Masefield and the sea; Millay 
and landscape shots; and perhaps something 
original on your part, such as the one I put 
up last week, which I called “Growing Up.” 
Nice baby pictures—‘‘Little Boy Blue,” 
“Barefoot Boy,” “School Days,” “Birches,” 
“The Ole Swimmin’ Hole’’—all tie up nicely 
in a suggestive way. Just the pictures will 
do. Give the students something to imagine 
too and build upon. They will surprise you. 

To evaluate it all perhaps is complex. One 
never knows how much or how far now the 
dramatic form means in the terms of tomor- 
row and their adult life. Perhaps it was fun 
for the moment—an experience of the day, 
something different in the daily humdrum of 
merely turning pages in a textbook, or a 
stimulation that will soon exhaust itself. 
Like Housman, fifty springs would not be 
enough, but if they all look at twenty springs 
that would be enough, too. 


Josepn R. CASEY 
MULLan, IDAHO 
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Report and Summary 


and handling costs. 


The Howard Pease paper, “How To Read Fiction,” in the April English 
Journal seemed to many teachers desirable for classroom use. Accordingly, 
we now offer reprints of that paper. The price in quantities of 25 or 
more is $0.10 each; of single copies, $0.15. This barely covers manufacture 


The Lou LaBrant paper in this issue aroused so much enthusiasm when 
she read it at the Cincinnati convention last fall that we are preparing 
separates of it. Single copies, $0.15; 25 or more, $0.10 each. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, TO BE 
celebrated November 16-22, 1952, will have 
as its slogan ‘‘Reading Is Fun.” Junior high 
schools can use the poster of a young boy 
sitting on a stepladder, absorbed in a book 
from the case near by. Other helps, too, may 
be obtained from the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, 50 West Fifty-third Street, New York 
19. 

This organization tells us that in 1951 
more children’s books were published than 
those in any other classification except fic- 
tion. Of the total 11,255 titles, 10 per cent 
were juveniles. The English Journal is find- 
ing its space for books for adolescents (see 
“Teaching Materials’’) crowded. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION IS ONE 
of the warmest nonpolitical issues of the mo- 
ment. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s reservation of very-high-frequency 
channels and of channels in the prospective 
ultra-high-frequency band has a rather short 
time limit. The cost of erecting and operat- 
ing a television station runs into seven fig- 
ures, and an educational station has no ad- 
vertising revenues. With the dire need to 
raise the level of the entertainment pro- 
grams now on the air, educational stations 
which might teach discrimination seem al- 
most the only hope. News programs can be 
as dangerous as Hitler’s propaganda films 


were. The best solution so far advanced is 
the co-operation of educational stations to 
exchange programs recorded on film for re- 
broadcasting. (This reduces the cost and/or 
raises the quality of the operation; it does 
not remove the cost-of-erection block.) For 
example, the New York State department of 
education plans to set up an eleven-station 
network capable of reaching 97 per cent of 
the people of the state. If there were any 
way to arrange impartial news programs for 
adults, what a wonderful aid to democracy 
that would be! 

A number of regional conferences con- 
cerning educational television were held dur- 
ing the spring and summer. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, which 
helped to get the FCC reservations, is now 
trying to aid those who wish to use the al- 
lotted channels. The American Council on 
Education also has pledged its support. 


THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
Better Radio and Television has issued a 
report of its Sixth Annual Look-Listen Proj- 
ect. Five thousand persons who had listened 
to late afternoon and evening programs 
turned in 20,000 ratings of programs, and 
thirty-five hundred of them answered a 
questionnaire about types of programs pre- 
ferred. In ratings of programs the six leaders 
were Theater,” “Twenty Questions,” 
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“The Halls of Ivy,” ‘“The Telephone Hour,” 
E. R. Murrow, “The Voice of Firestone,” 
and Lone Ranger.” “‘Our Miss Brooks” 
ranked twelfth, and Jack Benny thirteenth. 
Among dramas only, ‘Lux Theater,” “The 
Halls of Ivy,” “Hallmark Playhouse,” ‘The 
Theatre Guild,” and “Dr. Christian” led. 
“Town Meeting” led the information pro- 
grams. 

The five types of programs most desired 
were (1) complete dramas, (2) classical mu- 
sic, (3) modern dance music, (4) semiclassi- 
cal music, and (5) news. One-fifth of the par- 
ticipants were high school students. Remem- 
ber, too, that only 4:00-10:00 p.m. pro- 
grams were considered. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
of English in Milwaukee County, Wiscon- 
sin, has been studied by the English Club of 
Milwaukee County. The committee making 
the investigation agrees that some teachers 
or schools failed to reply to the question- 
naire and that some inaccuracies are prob- 
able. The findings were as follows: (1) Per- 
sonnel is fairly stable; 75 per cent have 
taught ten years or more. (2) Most—-85 per 
cent—have had English majors or minors 
with later additional courses in English. 
But (3) 15 per cent of part-time or full-time 
teachers of English have had only minors or 
less in English. (4) Of the fifty-two teachers 
with less than ten years’ experience, one- 
quarter—25 per cent—are inadequately 
prepared. (5) There seems to be a growing 
tendency to fill out programs of teachers in 
other departments with assignments in Eng- 
lish. Ralph M. Alderman, Wisconsin State 
College, was chairman of the committee. 


THE DIFFERENCES IN READING 
skills needed in reading the different sorts of 
materials presented by various school sub- 
jects are discussed by Nila Banton Smith in 
her paper, ‘Utilizing Reading Opportunities 
in the Entire Curriculum,” which appears in 
Education for May. She points out the 
simple imaginative cumulation in reading a 
story, the references to (or recalls of) maps 
in reading geography, the concentration on 
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the question in an arithmetic problem, and 
the action upon each item in the directions 
for a science experiment. 

Lou LaBrant read a similar paper, 
though almost utterly different in details, at 
the University of Chicago Reading Confer- 
ence—again using chiefly elementary school 
illustrations. The English Journal hopes to 
offer during the winter a parallel paper on 
the high school level. 


SYLLABICATION AND PHONICS AS 
common elements in reading and spelling 
are discussed in the May (reading) number 
of Education by William Kottmeyer. Al- 
though the word, or “look and say,” method 
of teaching a child his first reading words is 
still used, no reading system now generally 
used fails to teach phonics (the sounds of 
letters and combinations of letters) and 
structural analysis of words—noting pre- 
fixes, suffixes, familiar roots, compounds, 
and syllables. Kottmeyer writes only about 
the elementary school, but high school 
teachers who find that their students do not 
have these skills can improve both reading 
and spelling by teaching them. How to do 
that was explained in the January, 1952, is- 
sue of the English Journal by Constance 
McCullough. 


THE DALE-CHALL READABILITY 
formula seems to be one of the best. In the 
Educational Research Bulletin for February 
13, George R. Klare presents a table for the 
reading of the Dale-Chall raw scores. A 
table previously published translates these 
raw scores into grade levels. The use of the 
formula now becomes quite simple and 
rapid. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP, VOL. I, NO. 1, 
published by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, is dated May, 
1952. This first issue is a program-planning 
number with several items that should be 
helpful to officers of teachers’ organizations 
as well as those of culture clubs. Address: 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Price: 


$4.00. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


LEISURE READING NEED NOT BE 
completely exterminated by home television 
sets. Freda D. Saperstein and Helen Havey 
report in the May Clearing House another 
successful use of one library period a week, 
with judicious counseling, to re-establish the 
reading habit among students of normal or 
better-than-normal reading ability. Their 
title is “Reading, Writhing, and Television.” 


**TEEN-AGERS AROUND THE 
World” was a unit studied by Mrs. Marie 
C. Senyard’s ninth-grade class in the Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, Junior High School. She 
describes it interestingly in the April Clear- 
ing House, but details need not be repeated 
here; any teacher who likes the idea can 
readily plan for division of research among 
student committees. At the end, one boy 
exclaimed, ‘‘Golly, those kids are folks just 
like us, but I am glad I live in the U.S.A.” 


“THE COLLEGE FRESHMAN’S ER- 
rors in Composition” is a report in the J/- 
linois English Bulletin for May by E. G. 


Mathews and George Scouffas. The authors 
marked the errors in the first five themes of 
each of 100 freshmen—80 who were placed 
in “regular” sections of composition and 20 
who were assigned to a remedial, noncredit 
course. The tabulations of these errors, when 
compared with a similar tabulation made in 
1944, show a lamentable increase both in the 
number of errors and in the percentage of 
students making the errors. The only ex- 
planation the investigators offer of this in- 
crease and of the need to assign 20 per cent 
of the freshmen to a remedial course is in- 
adequate preparation in the high school. 
The freshmen’s lack of writing skills is ob- 
vious. Are they due to the persistence of 
dullards or students from illiterate families 
through the high school, or teacher over- 
loads, poorer teachers turned out by the col- 
leges (the majority from arts colleges), or 
“progressive” education (which is not much 
practiced in most schools)? Any other guess, 
or any evidence for one of these? 
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“LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE 
Teaching of English” by S. A. Hayakawa in 
the Baltimore Bulletin of Education for Jan- 
uary—February is an unedited transcription 
of an address before the English Club of 
Maryland. We inhibit communication, so 
that most people think they cannot write 
acceptably and are afraid to talk freely in 
the presence of an English teacher. We do 
this by too much emphasis upon spelling, 
punctuation, and false standards of usage. 
We should realize that the traditional right- 
wrong categories in usage are unscientific; 
propriety depends upon the occasion, and 
we should teach the student to observe the 
language used by different persons and in 
different situations—and to use language 
suited to his occasions. We should have stu- 
dents write to communicate, not to pass the 
criticism of the teacher. The opaque pro- 
jector gives the writer an audience. Stu- 
dents’ discussion of projected papers is the 
most effective criticism and soon raises 
questions of propriety on which they are 
glad to consult handbooks and other au- 
thorities. If we do this, perhaps ‘‘a genera- 
tion will grow up that will talk the American 
language and not be embarrassed about it.” 


TO CONVINCE A SKEPTICAL STU- 
dent of the value of English, get a copy of 
Fortune for May and have him read, on 
pages 126 and 127, “The Basic Skill” section 
of the Peter F. Drucker paper, ‘How To Be 
an Employee.” 


IN “OUR NATIONAL MANIA FOR 
Correctness” (American Scholar for sum- 
mer) Donald J. Lloyd lays all, or most of, 
the stiff, stilted, turgid writing in our books 
and magazines to the obsession of the writ- 
ers’ teachers with correctness. Self-con- 
sciousness and inhibitions have ruined us! 
Lloyd makes no attempt to prove his asser- 
tion, which must be a partial truth. Our fail- 
ure to provide real motive and opportunity 
for oral and written expression is the chief 
cause of the stylistic faults he deplores. 
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OUR COLLEAGUES IN ENGLISH SEC- 
ondary schools are meeting problems very 
similar to ours. The 1952 summer number of 
the quarterly The Use of English begins with 
an editorial on “The Science Sixth,” propos- 
ing the reading of several books about sci- 
ence which may develop a humanistic—or 
at least a humane—point of view. It has 
also an account by Robert Snape of his suc- 
cessful procedure in teaching “English with 
the Science Sixth.” C. S. Forester’s The 
Ship, Hughes’s In Hazard, Conrad’s Ty- 
phoon, and Graham Greene’s Brighton Rock 
figured largely in the conversion of part of 
his boys into leisure readers. Nancy Martin 
explains how to overcome “Antipathy to 
Poetry.” Harold Stephenson’s “A Modern 
School Magazine” reports the successful use 
of the school publication to motivate writ- 
ing. In “English through Exercises,” Frank 
Whitehead writes about workbooks and 
their equivalent in ‘‘texts” very much as an 
American progressive might. 


“COMMUNICATION SKILLS” IS THE 
general topic of Education for March (de- 
livered in April). John C. Gerber, a director 
of college communication courses, answers 
the question, ‘““What Can High Schools Rea- 
sonably Be Expected To Accomplish in the 
Skills of Communication?” Edna L. Sterling 
advises on “The What, When, Where, and 
How of the Communication Arts.” Oscar M. 
Haugh surveys “Representative Research in 
the Communication Skills.” Porter Perrin’s 
“A Professional Attitude for Teachers of 
Communications,” although about college 
teaching, applies to high school. He advises: 
(1) Be informed about usage, common com- 
munication situations, the particular tech- 
nique of reading, speaking, listening, and 
writing. (2) Have a theory of the whole mat- 
ter. (3) Take the attitude of a good chair- 
man or editor, drawing out the speakers or 
writers. The magazine includes several good 
papers pertinent only to college. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS IN THE SECOND- 
ary school is the general topic of the May 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
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ondary School Principals. This series of pa- 
pers was prepared under the editorial super- 
vision of the Speech Association of America. 
The writers are, of course, thinking chiefly 
of separate speech courses, and some of them 
still think of “English” as written composi- 
tion. The earnest teacher of language arts 
with even a modicum of speech training 
should be able to get some useful ideas from 
the Bulletin, which can be borrowed from 
most principals. 


“PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE IN 
School” is discussed by T. R. Barnes in The 
Use of English for spring. If one has an 
unframed rectangular stage, it should be 
divided into three parts by curtains and no 
settings attempted beyond a throne for the 
king. Speed, without interruption, is essen- 
tial to Shakespeare’s effects. Direct the 
amateur actors to make no insignificant 
movements, to give the words their full 
sound, and not to read the verse like prose. 


CREATIVE THEATER ENTHUSIASTS 
will find the winter, 1952, issue of the Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre interesting and helpful. 
The main article is a story of the origin and 
development of a state-wide amateur the- 
ater movement. Thousands are now par- 
ticipating in writing and acting plays about 
their own life of today or about earlier life in 
their vicinities. The effect is more than es- 
cape or harmless use of leisure; it is both re- 
lease of personality and perception of for- 
merly unperceived qualities in people and 
significances in daily activities and events. 
Wisconsin Idea should be hyphenated in 
pronouncing the name of the movement and 
of its magazine. 


EVEN OUR LAY FRIENDS WHO ARE 
trying to save the schools from Zollism and 
the attacks of skinflint taxpayers will soon 
be asking why we need so much time for 
English, says Lee Deighton, a Harcourt- 
Brace editor. He thinks we cannot cite our 
traditional professed aims, for we shall be 
told that we are not achieving these aims. 
Incidentally, he declares that usage in 
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speech differs greatly from that in writing. 
He suggests that instead of classifying sen- 
tences as declarative, etc., we consider 
statements of fact, normative statements, 
and metaphorical statements; questions 
that cannot be answered and questions of no 
significance—in other words, what language 
does to people. We should show how straight 
thinking is limited by the properties of 
words and of language patterns. All this ap- 
pears in an address to the New England 
Association of Teachers of English, which is 
printed in the May issue of the English 
Leaflet. 


NONCOLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
uates’ opinions of their high school prepara- 
tion for later living were studied by a com- 
mittee of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English. Hortense Harris re- 
ports on the study in the English Leaflet for 
April. Of the 400 graduates questionnaired, 
140 replied. Spelling, vocabulary, and 
speech seem to need more emphasis, and the 
more successful graduates felt that they 
should have read the same literature as the 
college-preparatory students did. Miss Har- 
ris is for raising standards, for a return to 
‘“‘musts’’—not necessarily the old essentials 
—for more emphasis upon speech, and a cam- 
paign to persuade the public that much of 
the difficulty is the get-by attitude so gen- 
eral in American society. 


“AN ADVENTURE IN TEACHING 
Poetry” by Helen M. Sheldrick also appears 
in the April English Leaflet. On the day be- 
fore Christmas vacation, when the students 
naturally were restless, she set them to writ- 
ing poetry. Using a device suggested by 
R. P. T. Coffin, she put on the board five 
nouns: “wreath,” ‘‘candle,” “holly,” 
“snow,” and “tree.” Then she gave them a 
rhythmical line, which they might use as 
their first—‘‘The Christmas wreath at the 
window hangs”—and changed it to ‘“There’s 
a Christmas wreath at the window.” They 
were to write at least greeting-card couplets. 
Most did better than that. Some of the first- 
period seniors’ verses served as a starter for 
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the sophomores the next period, and so on 
through the day. Students liked it, and the 
football captain stayed the next period to 
finish a poem later published in the school 


paper. 


REPORTED IN THE JUNE 28 NATION, 
a liberal, sometimes left-of-center but not 
radical, weekly magazine, “The Battle of 
Books” by Matthew Josephson is worthy of 
the time of anyone whose reading depth is 
beyond Dick Tracy. 

The author recalls for us all the small ar- 
ticles we have seen in our newspapers over 
the last six years concerning committees or- 
ganized to “inquire into” what books the 
local librarian is stacking, what ones Ye 
Olde Book Shoppe on the corner is display- 
ing. As each of these sounds joins another 
to rise to a tremendous crescendo, we real- 
ize it has become a knell for the American 
concept of free choice of reading material. 

Through the efforts of ‘‘vigilantes of the 
intellect” enough pressure has been exerted 
over a period of time to cause most of the 
publishers today to refuse to publish any- 
thing that does not conform to the ‘“‘Ameri- 
canist” standard of ‘See no evil, say no evil, 
or we'll do you evil.” According to surveys 
made by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Library Association, 
at least ten front organizations are trying to 
a the course of our schools toward their 
own interpretations of loyalty. The atten- 
tion of these organizations is being directed 
more each day to textbooks and their pub- 
lishers, using the simple and deadly device 
of blackening the names of any who do not 
conform. Results have been the ultimate 
“retirement” of Angus Cameron, book edi- 
tor and vice-president of Little, Brown and 
Company; the recall of Magruder’s A meri- 
can Government, used for over thirty years 
by millions of high school students; the com- 
pletely unqualified citizens’ committees who 
are examining books with a censor’s eye, 
witness Burbank and Los Angeles; the dis- 
missal of librarians who give shelf to “‘evil’’ 
books. To date, publishers, writers, actors, 
and film producers have cowered under the 
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fear-lash of these hate-makers. Only teach- 
ers and librarians have stood up to be identi- 
fied with the open bookshelf. Their counter- 
parts in Germany in the mid-thirties unfor- 
tunately took a comfortable seat to watch 
the burning of Locke and Rousseau and 
Adam Smith. Our teachers must continue on 
their feet, lest the knelling be for them. 


POETRY AWARDS CONTINUE TO GO 
to the New Poets. The Harriet Monroe Po- 
etry Prize is given to poets of progressive 
rather than academic tendencies, as “a 
means of advancing poetry in America.” 
The latest award of $500 at the University 
of Chicago is to Robert Lowell, who received 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1952. His chief books 
are Lord Weary’s Castle and The Mills of the 
Kavanaughs. William Carlos Williams, who 
has won almost all the poetry prizes at some 
time, is now to be poetry consultant to the 
Library of Congress, succeeding Conrad 
Aiken. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER, OUR LEAD- 
ing novelist today, is the subject of two 
papers in the Saturday Review of June 12. 
Edith Hamilton finds him sentimental, a ro- 
mantic. He sees only the ugly, just as some 
nineteenth-century romantics saw only the 
beautiful. Both have abandoned reality. She 
explains Faulkuer’s outlook as the result of a 
gloomy Calvinist atmosphere during his 
boyhood. Maxwell Geismar, reviewing a 
book-length study of Faulkner by Irving 
Howe, sees Faulkner as a great writer— 
when he depicts “those shadows, swamps, 
morasses, and psychic quicksands of the 
still-haunted mind of the South.”’ Geismar 
thinks Faulkner fails when he tries to break 
away from his inherited prejudices and fears 
and to write fiction with the outlook ex- 
pressed in his speech accepting the Nobel 
Prize. 


“THE DANGERS OF FICTION” ARE 
discussed by Storm Jameson, British novel- 
ist, in The Use of English for Spring. Her ar- 
gument is that the usual reader of fiction 
thinks he is merely being entertained, when 
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really he is being exposed to the novelist’s 
interpretation of experience—and in many 
cases absorbs it. Since many of the popular 
novelists have superficial or false views of 
life and human nature, their readers are 
likely to absorb wrong ideas and harmful 
attitudes. 


CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN LIT- 
erature is characterized by Desmond Pacey 
in the Saturday Review of June 7 under the 
heading ‘‘Two Accents, One Voice.” The 
two accents are English and French—lan- 
guages. The one voice uses American words, 
but the speaker looks more toward England 
or France than toward “‘the States.’’ Cana- 
dian writers are also strongly northern, af- 
fected by the contrasts of the climate and 
the loneliness of the vast northern land- 


scape. 


AMERICAN CULTURE IS UNDER- 
going thorough analysis and evaluation 
these days by persons far removed from the 
corridors of Washington and the halls of po- 
litical conventions. The evidence is there for 
all to read in the spring and summer issues 
of numerous periodicals. The most impos- 
ing, perhaps, is the symposium on “Our 
Country and Our Culture” which appears in 
the June Partisan Review. Its purpose is ‘“‘to 
examine the apparent fact that American 
intellectuals now regard America and its in- 
stitutions in a new way.”’ America was com- 
monly thought to be hostile to art and cul- 
ture. Do our writers now feel closer to Amer- 
ica and cease to feel themselves rebels and 
exiles? Varying answers are given by ten 
writers and critics, among them Newton 
Arvin, Norman Mailer, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Mark Schorer, and Lionel Trilling. Although 
the discussion is much too long to summa- 
rize, the most pressing problem which seems 
to confront our writers is this paradox; that 
at the present time America is a nation 
where, coincidentally, .cultural freedom is 
promised and mass culture is encouraged 
and produced. However, a neatly placed 
bomb is placed under “‘The Myth of Amer- 
ican Uniformity” in the March Harper’s by 
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Peter F. Drucker, who explodes it with en- 
thusiasm. He had previously prepared his 
bomb placement in the April issue of the 
same magazine by an equally cogent discus- 
sion of ‘Frontier for This Century.” 
Drucker’s point of view is indirectly sup- 
ported by Thornton Wilder in the July A¢- 
lantic. There Wilder discusses New World 
characteristics latent in American literature. 
These he believes to be effecting a very 
marked modification of our language. His 
essay, entitled ‘‘Toward an American Lan- 
guage,” is the first in a series which the A/- 
lantic will publish from a forthcoming book 
by Wilder based on the Charles Eliot Norton 
lectures that he delivered recently at Har- 
vard. Last spring, by the way, Wilder was 
given the Gold Medal for Fiction by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 


ANOTHER PROBING OF OUR MORES 
is undertaken by Charles S. Holmes in the 
spring Pacific Spectator, where the novels of 
Scott Fitzgerald are reappraised. Holmes’s 
point of view is that there is a kind of unity 


of meaning in Fitzgerald’s work which places 
him in a wider tradition than that of the 
“lost generation.”’ This seems to result from 
a combination of Fitzgerald’s own intel- 
lectual characteristics. Although his sense of 
the immediate and contemporary was acute, 
he also had the historian’s instinct for find- 
ing motives, for gauging the temper of a par- 
ticular moment in history, and the moral- 
ist’s passion for evaluating what he saw. As 
a result, says Holmes, although his picture 
of American life starts with manners and so- 
cial observation, it is always deepening into 
something else—fable, symbol, poetry. Thus 
his feeling for the national tradition and 
character gives his works perspective and 
focus, and, in the final analysis, Fitzgerald 
“lines up with those writers who have de- 
fined and interpreted the national experi- 


“THE ONLY FABULOUS COUNTRY” 
in Life (July 7) is yet another effort to iden- 
tify our authors with our country. In this, 
Charles Laughton contributes a personal 
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anthology of American writing to be read 
aloud. These include selections from Hia- 
watha, Rip Van Winkle, Life on the Missis- 
sippi, and John Brown’s Body, and three 
from the novels of Thomas Wolfe. With a 
majestic gesture which seems to be inspired 
by the philosophy of Taine, Mr. Laughton 
has matched great writers with great land- 
scapes, and Life’s editors have matched his 
literary selections with magnificent photo- 
graphs of the landscapes 


“REFLECTIONS ON WILLA CATHER” 
by Katherine Anne Porter in the July 
Mademoiselle is an excellent article to which 
to refer students, for it will provide them 
with a companionable double introduction 
—to Miss Porter, one of our most distin- 
guished writers, and to Miss Cather, whose 
novels Miss Porter discusses with intuitive 
understanding and grace. 


“LITERATURE AND HISTORY: THE 
Early Novels of Edward Eggleston” by 
Robert W. Johannsen appears in the spring 
issue of the Indiana Magazine of History. 
Johannsen reappraises The Hoosier School- 
master, The Mystery of Metropolisville, and 
The Circuit Rider to show how they repre- 
sent the first expression of the “new history” 
and are the forerunners of the ‘‘new realism” 
in American literature and a pioneer effort 
in the new school of “‘local colorists.”’ 

A REVALUATION OF THE POETRY 
of Sir Walter Scott by the distinguished 
English poet Alfred Noyes appears in the 
April British Quarterly. His is by no means a 
coldly critical reappraisal of an ancient 
bard. He discusses many of the individual 
poems with the acumen of a practitioner of 
the craft, but he does it with the kindling 
spirit of the lover and so freshens our memo- 
ries and encourages us to reread. Noyes 
thinks that a revival of interest in Scott’s 
writings is about to burgeon forth and that 
his return to popularity will come by way of 
his poetry, with which, of course, he first 
caught the attention of his readers. Con- 
temporary literature needs an antidote, and, 
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according to Noyes, Scott’s “splendid objec- 
tivity” will provide an excellent one for “‘the 
almost insane morbidity from which our 
civilization and our culture have been suf- 
fering.”” One of Scott’s chief glories, says 
Noyes, was his complete freedom from ego- 
ism. Because of his love of nature and his 
interest in all varieties of human character, 
he was able to forget himself, and, like 
Shakespeare, he was able to people a world 
with lovable men and women. The same 
magazine also carries an article on “Keats 
and the Limitations of Pantheism’’ by the 
Reverend Canon Roger Lloyd. 


IN “AN OPEN LETTER TO TEACH- 
ers,” published in the July Harper’s as a ma- 
jor article, Paul Woodring warns that many 
of the criticisms of contemporary education, 
the tide of which is steadily rising, come 
from honest and informed citizens who are 
seriously concerned with current trends and 
do not intend to be “brushed off.” These 
criticisms stem, he thinks, from two strongly 
rooted resentments: first, although the pub- 
lic schools in a democracy belong, or ought 
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to belong, to the people, professional educa- 
tors have progressively pre-empted the re- 
sponsibility for policy-making to such an ex- 
tent that interested citizens and even elected 
members of boards of education feel that 
they no longer have an adequate part in es- 
tablishing basic educational policies; second, 
although the philosophy of pragmatism has 
come almost entirely to dominate education- 
al thinking in the United States, it is unac- 
ceptable to a large number of Americans. 
Woodring offers numerous suggestions for 
meeting these criticisms, the most revolu- 
tionary of which is for school administrators 
to sit down with their boards, their staffs, 
and interested citizens and discuss educa- 
tional policies ina manner which is receptive 
to the exchanging of ideas. In so doing, the 
differences between professional problems 
and matters of policy need to be distin- 
guished, but we should make clear to respon- 
sible members of the community that as ed- 
ucators we do not wish to put an end to edu- 
cational criticism. Above all things, we 
should present educational philosophy as 
philosophy and not as indoctrination. 


Our schools can do a great deal more to instill in American children a 
deeper, more practical understanding of what our democracy demands of 
them. As I recall it, I left school with a much better idea of my rights as a 
citizen than of my responsibilities as a citizen. I think you'll agree with 
me that there should be a much better balance between the two in the 
minds of our youngsters today. —HENRY Forp II. 
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New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, and Drama 


WINDOM’S WAY. By James RaMsEy ULL- 
MAN. Lippincott. $3.00. 


Dr. Windom is an American doctor in tropi- 
cal Asia. He champions humanity and wins the 
hearts of the natives, in spite of rubber-planta- 
tion owners, Communist attacks, and the usual 
corruption of reactionaries. Dr. Windom is that 
rare hero in recent novels—the honorable, he- 
roic, unselfish man. Good! By the author of 
The White Tower and River of the Sun. Literary 
Guild June selection. 


THE HIDDEN FLOWER. By Pear Buck. 
Day. $3.50. 


Few readers are unfamiliar with Pearl 
Buck’s interpretation of the Oriental. A young 
American soldier and a beautiful high-class 
Japanese girl fell in love at first sight. After a 
few days’ acquaintance they were married in a 
Japanese ceremony. He belonged to an aristo- 
cratic Virginia family, and after two days he re- 
turned to Virginia; he sent for the girl soon. His 
family did not accept her. Readers will want to 
see Mrs. Buck’s method of developing the fas- 
cinating story, although many may question 
some of her assumptions. A thought-provoking 
book. 


THE NINE BRIDES AND GRANNY 
HITE. By NEILL C. Witson. Morrow. $3.00. 


Connected episodes, tales of the brides, of 
Cat Track Hollow, mountaineers. Quaint, hu- 
morous, clever. A mail-order catalogue was an 
invalid girl’s “‘wishbook.”’ Pleasant reading. 


THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN. By Howarp 
SPRING. Harper. $3.95. 


In the life-story of Sarah Rainborough, the 
author gives a panorama of life in England 
from 1851 to the end of World War II—1947. 
In her ninety-nine years Sarah knew many 
people, both commoners and aristocrats, and 
she had many experiences. Conflict, drama, 
violence, and tragedy touched the people she 


knew best. A novel in the grand manner. By the 
author of Fame Is the Spur. May Book-of-the- 
Month-Club choice.’ 


THE BRUTE. By Gvy bes Cars. Greenberg. 
$3.00. 


A psychological story by a gifted young 
French writer. Jacques Vauthier was a blind 
deaf-mute. ‘There are interesting facts about his 
training and his mental development. He mar- 
ried a normal girl who had taught him. Even- 
tually he confessed that he had murdered an 
American. Why? How? A brilliant lawyer took 
the case. A powerful story. 


THE BOGMAN. By WALTER MACKEN. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 


Mr. Macken is the Irishman who wrote Rain 
on the Wind. He is also a playwright. “You can 
take the man from the bog, but you cannot take 
the bog from the man,” says an Irish proverb. 
That is true in this story. Cahal, nineteen, the 
hero, had come back to the village and his 
grandfather, who bullied him. But the boy had 
stars in his eyes. How he awakened and won his 
freedom is the theme of The Bogman. 


SONG IN THE NIGHT. By JosEPHINE Law- 
RENCE. Morrow. $3.50. 


Josephine Lawrence again writes of people 
whom we know and of problems not new to us. 
War has come. Lisa Miller had lost a son in 
World War I. She has another son—will Dair be 
called? She said, “I cannot be patriotic, God, 
because I have been through it all before.’’ But 
war is relentless. A small-town story, a story of 
parents and young people and war. Uniforms 
and love-——to marry or to wait? Good. 


THE BLIND BULL. By Georce 
Abelard. Pp. 469. $3.50. 


The author is an associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Rice Institute. Major Clem Sweeny’s 
story of his life—from orphan boy to United 
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States major—is a startling biography. As he 
lies dying at forty in a Saipan hospital, he re- 
views his life with no wish to live, although with 
tragedy and bitterness he has also known love 
and success. The bull in this story was raised in 
a pen; when he was transferred to a Texas 
ranch he went wild; injured, he was found help- 
less by the vultures, which picked out his eyes. 
Long. 


THE CLOSEST KIN THERE IS. By Ciara 
WINSTON. Harcourt. $3.00. 


An unpleasant story of a family and the in- 
cestuous relationship of a brother and sister. It 
is convincing and haunting—a_ well-written 
psychological study of human tragedy. 


FAMOUS CHINESE SHORT STORIES. Re- 
told by Lin Yutanc. Day. $3.50. 


Eleven of the stories are chosen from the 
eighth and ninth centuries. A “‘Cinderella”’ story 
antedates the European version by seven hun- 
dred years. In others, Yutang has translated, 
edited, and added. A note with each tells 
original sources. The introduction adds interest. 


PANORAMA. By Puy tus BENTLEY. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 


Seven short stories arranged in chronological 
order from 1592 to 1946. The scene is West 
Riding, Yorkshire. 


THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS, 1951-1952. 
Edited by MarGArRET Mayorca. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00. 


This fifteenth annual issue begins with E. P. 
Conkle and Theodore Apstein, who have ap- 
peared in several previous issues. The quality is 
high, the tone largely satiric. A list of new one- 
acts available for production, and one of the 
new collections, are added. 


SALLY TOWNSEND, PATRIOT. By Doro- 
THY Horton McGEE. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 


Time, 1770. Sally belonged to a distinguished 
Long Island family. Her part in the war with 
England is good history, based upon fact. 


THE FOURTEENTH OF OCTOBER. By 
BrYHER. Pantheon. $2.75. 


Based upon the Norman Conquest, 1066, and 
the life of a Saxon boy whose experiences were 
varied, triumphant, and patriotic. Vivid, real. 
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TO HEAVEN ON HORSEBACK. By Pav 
CRANSTON. Messner. $3.00. 


Based largely upon Mrs. Whitman’s journal. 
The wife of Dr. Marcus Whitman was the first 
woman to go by wagon into Columbia Valley— 
1836. Good factual pioneer history. 


SIX ANGELS AT MY BACK. By Joun BELL 
Cayton. Macmillan. $1.50. (Paper.) 


A hillbilly story—nature in the rough, but 
very real at its best and worst. Good. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF FAMOUS BRITISH 
STORIES. Edited by BENNETT CERF and 
Henry Mortarty. Modern Library. $2.45. 


From Chaucer to’Evelyn Waugh and other 
living authors. Eighty short stories and bio- 
graphical notes. 


HELEN OF TROY: A PLAY IN BLANK 
VERSE. By J. WiLt1AM MILLER. Christo- 
pher. $2.25. 


The author says his object in writing this 
play was to present a modern psychological 
realistic interpretation of an old legend and a 
fascinating beauty of mythology. A rather large 
cast but only six main characters; three formal 
settings. 


THE SHINING TIDES. By Win Brooks. 
Morrow. $3.50. 


Setting, Cape Cod in a recent summer. Inter- 
esting characters. There is much fishing, mys- 
tery, adventure, and romance. Quite an at- 
mosphere. Readers who enjoyed The Sea around 
Us will like it. Easy reading. Literary Guild 
July choice. 


RAGE OF THE SOUL. By ViNcENT SHEEAN. 
Random. $3.50. 


Few writers have spent so sani time in 
India, and to such advantage, as Sheean has. 
India, Washington, and Rome are the back- 
ground of this story. An American woman 
(whose conscience very rightly troubled her) 
went to India hoping to receive spiritual solace 
in the Hindu religion. Many readers will follow 
with interest the lady in her experiences with 
the holy Ashrams—a Hindu organization. De- 
bunking mysticism, it may seem to some, but it 
is illuminating. Controversial. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE GOLDEN HAND. By Epitx Smon. Put- 
nam’s. Pp. 501. $4.00. 


A panorama of fourteenth-century life in 
England. The building of a great cathedral, 
many characters, superstitions, faith, torture, 
the Black Death, are woven into a long, long 
tale. The author says, “I wanted to sound a note 
of hope.”’ A fascinating historical novel. 


JOURNEY WITH STRANGERS. By R. C. 
Rinehart. $4.00. 


By the author of Elephant and Castle. The 
story of the martyrdom of Poland under Ger- 
man and Russian rule during World War II is 
dramatic and intense. The characters are many, 
including aristocrats and high Polish army 
officers. They suffer and show moral courage. 
Triumphant! 


FPA’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS. Edited by 
FRANKLIN P. ApaMs. Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 
885. $5.95. 


Fifteen thousand quotations, from ancient to 
modern times. Arranged by topics and cross- 
references, with names of authors, their eras, 
and the works from which the quotes are chosen. 
For library, speaker, writer, and curious reader. 
Index. 


YEAR’S BEST SCIENCE FICTION NOV- 
ELS, 1952. Edited by EvERETT F. BLEILER 
and T. E. Dixty. Fell. $3.50. 


First in a new annual series. The editors have 
chosen five novels as “‘best” of the year’s out- 
put. The authors are Frank Robinson, Walter 
M. Miller, Eric F. Russell, Arthur C. Clarke, 
and Paul Anderson. 


THREE TO BE READ. By Putip WYLIE. 
Rinehart. $3.50. 


Three long short stories—suspense, humor, 
romance, adventure, entertainment. “Experi- 
ment in Crime’? should amuse teachers. The 
hero is a young college professor who learned 
some things not in the textbooks. 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN THE SHORT 
STORY. Edited by KATHARINE M. JONES 
and Mary VERNER SCHLAEFER. University 
of South Carolina Press. $3.50. 
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The authors are South Carolinians and the 
sixteen stories are interpretations of life of their 
people; most have been written in the last thirty 
years. Different phases of life and all parts of the 
state are included. 


SHORT STORIES OF 1952. Edited by WaAL- 
LACE STEGNER and RICHARD SCOWCROFT. 
Stanford University Press. $3.00. 


Representative stories written by students of 
the Creative Writing Center at Stanford con- 
ducted by Stegner and Scowcroft. Each story is 
preceded by the author’s notes. The youth of 
the writers and the assumption that writing 
can be taught add special interest, as do the 
interests and ambitions of the students. 


POST STORIES: 1951. Edited by BEN Hrsss. 
Random. $3.00. 


Selected by the editors as the best. Pleasing 
in variety. Authors old and new. 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By TAyYtor 
CALDWELL. Crown. $3.50. 


Propaganda against dictatorship—Philadel- 
phia in 1970. New Dealism, social security, so- 
cialized medicine, subsidies, labor-coddling, 
have oppressed the people to the breaking point. 
Exaggeration—most readers will hope—but 
worth thinking about. Eloquent and dramatic. 


LAMENT FOR FOUR VIRGINS. By Lae. 
Tucker. Random. $3.50. 


Certain social duties were required of four 
young belles of a southern town. Their lives are 
traced through the years to middle age. They 
were not conventional. All fell in love with a 
young clergyman—who fled. There were other 
men; but their destinies were not of the “live 
happily ever after’’ brand. Four threads, which 
sometimes tangle, make an interesting study of 
young women. 


BEST AMERICAN PLAYS, THIRD SE- 
RIES, 1945-1951. Edited by JoHN GASSNER. 
Crown. $4.50. 


Seventeen complete plays, with notes and 
biographical data on the playwrights. Streetcar 
Named Desire, The Ice Man Cometh, Medea, 
Detective Story, Mister Roberts, Darkness ‘at 
Noon, are a few. 
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THE FILM OF “MURDER IN THE CA- 
THEDRAL.” By T. S. Ettot and GEORGE 
HOELLERING. Harcourt. $6.00. 


The scenario of the new British-produced 
photoplay, abundantly illustrated with photo- 
graphs of sets, details of costume, and architec- 
tural decoration, including reproductions in 
color. 


IMAGINATION UNLIMITED. Edited by 
EverRETT F. Bieter and T. E. Dixty. 
Farrar, Straus. $3.50. 


Thirteen science-fiction stories, classified by 
their fields of interest: chemistry, astronomy, 
physics, biology, anthropology, sociology, lin- 
guistics. 


NEW WORLD WRITING. (“First Mentor Se- 
lection.’’) New American Library. Pp. 315. 
$0.50. 


From appearance it is another midget paper- 
covered book that is seen on all newsstands for 
less than a dollar. Its contents rank it, however, 
with the finest literary magazines of England’s 
great publishing era. Tennessee Williams’ new 
play about D. H. Lawrence, J Rise in Flame, 
Cried the Phoenix; Thomas Merton’s Sports 
without Blood; James Turner Jackson, Louis 
Auchincloss, Christopher Isherwood. Here is 
enough to fill ten good magazines; certainly an 
important cross-section of current literature. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by ARTHUR 
J. ArBerry. Yale University Press. $3.50. 


A new and drastically different version, 
based upon the recent discovery of two thir- 
teenth-century manuscripts. More than one 
hundred poems have been added to the Fitz- 
Gerald edition, with a new version of the mean- 
ing and images of the original. The author 
is professor of Arabic at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 


THE SUBURB BY THE SEA. By ROBERT 
HILtyer. Knopf. Pp. 71. $3.00. 


WITNESS. By WuiTTAKER CHAMBERS. Ran- 
dom. $5.00. 


Chosen by Book-of-the-Month Club as June 
selection; one of the judges, John P. Marquand, 
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Nonfiction 


Gentle satires and graceful minor lyrics in 
clear and simple rhythmical verses—some re- 
printed from the New Yorker and the Allantic. 
Pleasant reading on a suburban local, where the 
reader must keep one eye cocked for his station. 


RENDEZVOUS IN A LANDSCAPE. By 
Aucust DERLETH. Fine Editions Press. 
$2.50. 


A small volume of outdoor poems grouped as 
homage to Thoreau, to Robert Frost, to 
Psyche, and to Edgar Lee Masters. The 
Thoreau is criticism; the Frost, imitation; the 
Psyche, love poems; the Masters, an epitaph. 


Reprints 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. (Everyman’s Li- 
brary.) Dutton. $1.25. 


HIS EVE ISON THE SPARROW. By ETHEL 
Waters. Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


SCARAMOUCHE. By RAFAEL SABATINI. Ban- 
tam Giant. $0.35. 


THE GENTLE INFIDEL. By LAWRENCE 
SCHOONOVER. Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


MEN WORKING. By JouN FAULKNER. Ban- 
tam. $0.25. 


THE SURVIVORS. By Innes. Ban- 
tam. $0.25. 


RIFLEMAN DODD. By C.S. Forester. Ban- 
tam. $0.25. 


LONG REMEMBER. By MackKINLay Kan- 
TOR. Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN. By ARTHUR 
MILLER. 

THE MAN. By MEt DINELLI. 

BUY ME BLUE RIBBONS. By SUMNER 
Locke 

THE NUMBER. By Artuur P. Carter. Act- 
ing Editions. Dramatists Play Service. $0.85 
each. 


has this to say: “The book is controversial—it 
arouses emotions, confusions, and prejudices; it 
is the work of a most unusual individual who is 
a product of our turbulent present. It deals with 
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a conflict of faith and loyalty that involves our 
destiny as a nation.”” How a Communist is 
made, is cured, devious methods of his own and 
of prominent people, his maladjustment, his 
boyhood; all taken together describe a melo- 
dramatic, puzzling, thwarted character—a 
product of our age. The reader is forced to think 
of many things, including cabbages and kings. 
Not pleasant, but revealing. 


GIVE THE LADY WHAT SHE WANTS. By 
LLoyp WENpT and HERMAN KoGan. Rand 
McNally. $4.50. 


The story of a little drygoods store started in 
1852 and how it grew and grew and changed 
with the times to become the greatest depart- 
ment store in the world. Merchant princes de- 
veloped and faced fires, financial panics, wars, 
and feminine fashions from hoop skirts and 
bustles to the ultrafashionables of today. Femi- 
nine tastes and demands grew more emphatic 
during this era. Most important of all was and is 
the dependability—the honor and the integrity 
—represented by the store. The stories of the 
Fields, Potter Palmer, John Shedd, McKinsey, 
and others of later days are here. Many fascinat- 
ing pictures of fashions, people, and buildings. A 
social history. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MOTLEY. By LESLIE 
Hortson. Oxford. $3.50. 


His curiosity aroused by the use of ‘“‘motley”’ 
by Shakespeare, Mr. Hotson made extensive re- 
search and discusses the use of the ‘“‘motley 
coat”’ and other senses in which “motley’’ has 
been used. The “motley”? of Shakespeare’s 
fools, he says, was a mixture or ‘‘cloth of a 
mixed color.” 


SIDNEY HILLMAN: GREAT AMERICAN. 
By JEAN Govutp. Houghton. Pp. 339. $3.00. 


The biography of a labor leader who did 
much to relieve intolerable working conditions 
for men, women, and children. Born in Russia, 
grandson of a rabbi, he hated tyranny, and 
when he came to America he was horrified by 
sweatshops. He proceeded to do his part in im- 
proving working conditions. An inspiring study 
of a man’s life and his influence upon humanity. 
Good. 


ANNE FRANK: THE DIARY OF A YOUNG 
GIRL. By ANNE FRANK. Doubleday. $3.00. 
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A thirteen-year-old Jewish girl was hidden 
away with her family for two years during the 
late war. She kept a diary. Later the family was 
captured by the Nazis, and Anne, then sixteen, 
died at Belsen. A poignant record of a broken 
life. Introduction by Eleanor Roosevelt. 


THE THURBER ALBUM. By James TuurR- 
BER. Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 


Fifteen pieces originally published in the 
New Yorker. In an interesting foreword, Thur- 
ber says that he began this book four years ago 
‘fas a kind of summer exercise in personal mem- 
ory”’ but soon found himself writing letters, call- 
ing up people, etc.—accumulating letters, clip- 
pings, eulogies, photographs—and the book be- 
came a major project, dealing with family 
friends, colleagues, “‘colorful people of whom I 
am especially fond.” 


DREAM AND DEED: THE STORY OF 
KATHERINE LEE BATES. By Dorotny 
BurceEss. University of Oklahoma Press. 


$4.00. 


The life of a distinguished professor of Eng- 
lish, at Wellesley for nearly twenty-five years, 
author of “‘America the Beautiful,” written by 
her niece. Emphasis is upon her human quali- 
ties, her sympathetic, patriotic way of living, 
the fine quality of her mind and life. 


THE COMANCHES: LORDS OF THE 
SOUTH PLAINS. By ERNEST WALLACE 
and E. ADAMSON HOEBEL. University of 
Oklahoma Press. Pp. 381. $5.00. 


E. Wallace, historian, and E. Adamson, 
anthropologist, have written at length the facts 
of the history and culture of a dauntless tribe 
noted for prowess in war and for horsemanship. 
In 1875 the remnants of the tribe surrendered, 
and 2,500 now live in the Southwest. The au- 
thors have interviewed many of them. A com- 
prehensive and appreciative study of a brave 
people and their traditions. Interesting photo- 
graphs. 


WHO LIVED HERE? By M. A. DEWoLrE. 
Photographs by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Little, Brown. $5.00. 


Thirteen historic New England houses and 
their occupants. Some are magnificent—the 
Adams mansion and the Gore Place, for ex- 
ample. A few, such as the Paul Revere house, 
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are more modest, but all are charming. Interiors 
are significant and inspiring. The stories of the 
people are warmly human and appreciative. 
Louisa May Alcott, Anne Bradstreet, Emily 
Dickinson, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, 
and Lowell are included. Fifty-odd photo- 
graphs. A book to cherish. 


ISRAEL: THE BEGINNING AND TOMOR- 
ROW. By Hat Leurman. Sloane. $3.75. 


The author knows many leaders of the new 
state and has spent years in study and observa- 
tion. His findings may seem controversial to 
some readers, but he is honest and constructive. 
His book is highly recommended by other ex- 
perts as expert, thorough, and objective. 


TRANSATLANTIC EXCHANGES. Selected 
and introduced by YVONNE FFRENCH. Li- 
brary Publishers. $3.75. 


Cross-currents of Anglo-American opinion in 
the nineteenth century. ‘What have the Amer- 
icans really thought about the people of Brit- 
ain?”’ “What have the British had to say about 
their former compatriots?” Illustrated. 


WINDOWS FOR THE CROWN PRINCE. By 
ELIZABETH GRAY VINING. Lippincott. $4.00. 


The author spent four years, 1946-50, at the 
Japanese court as tutor to the Crown Prince of 
Japan, ‘‘to teach the lad English.’’ Her fascinat- 
ing experiences include court life, observations 
of General MacArthur, the occupation, and the 
people. Good. 


ALASKAN ADVENTURE. By Jay Wi1- 
LIAMS. Stackpole. $4.50. 


Unspoiled Northland wilderness of the grand 
moose, the great brown bear, salmon streams, 
etc., and primitive people. Few men are so 
qualified by experience to write of unspoiled 
Alaska. These are his own experiences. Beautiful 
photographs. 


ACROSS TO NORWAY. By Davin Howartu. 
Sloane. $3.75. 


A fleet of small fishing boats, manned by 
Norwegian sailors, contributed to the under- 
ground operations of World War II. This is their 
story: a modern saga. 


LET’S TALK TURKEY. By WIt.1e SNow 
ETHRIDGE. Vanguard. $3.00. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Mrs. Ethridge, with her husband and twelve- 
year-old son, spent a summer in Turkey and 
loved it. Humorous, entertaining, and informa- 
tive. 


A BED FOR THE NIGHT. By Rvrvus Jar- 
MAN. Harper. $3.50. 


Ellsworth Milton Statler at fifteen was a 
bellhop in a West Virginia hotel]. How he built 
up a chain of fine hotels reads like a Horatio 
Alger novel. Of interest to convention-goers. 


HOLIDAY IN ENGLAND. By ANNA CuHIT- 
TENDEN THAYER. Dodd. $2.75. 


For the tourist and the armchair. Not merely 
a guidebook but a delightful sharing of experi- 
ences and charming countryside beauty. 


JOURNEY TO PERSIA. By RoBERT PAYNE. 
Dutton. $3.75. 


Persia’s history, culture, and people, by a 
man who went to Iran on behalf of the Asia In- 
stitute of New York. Descriptions of the color- 
ful present, with factual information. Beautiful 
and unusual photographs of ancient and modern 
splendor. 


THE WILD WHEEL. By Garet GARRETT. 
Pantheon. $2.75. 


“The purpose of this book is to seize and fix 
dramatically this great historic phase of Ameri- 
can experience [the present era] exemplified in 
Henry Ford.’’ The author knew Ford well and 
writes with personal knowledge of Ford and his 
relation to his time. 


THE GLORY OF OUR WEST. Foreword by * 
JosepH Henry Jackson. Doubleday. $2.95. 


Fifty full-color photographs; descriptions 
and commentary by thirty-five famous writers. 
About 84”; boxed. Lovely and informa- 
tive. 


THE MONONGAHELA. By RicuHarp Bis- 
SELL. Rinehart. $3.50. 


Another book to add to your collection of the 
famous “‘Rivers of America Series.’’ This one is 
very personal, by a man with, as he says, river 
in his blood. He has known the Monongahela 
intimately. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WILD FLOWERS. 
By Joun Kreran. Garden City. Pp. 77. 
$2.50. 


NEW BOOKS 


One hundred flowers in color. A beautiful 
book for the lover of wild flowers. Good pictures 
and description of each flower, with habitat. 
About 83” 113”. 


BOSWELL IN HOLLAND, 1763-1764. Edited 
by Freperick A. PotrLe. McGraw-Hill. 
$6.00. 


Begins where London Journal ended. The 
wild young man of London had decided to re- 
form. His Journal was lost but many letters and 
his daily memorandums have been preserved. 
He was keenly interested in life about him but 
most interested in himself. Fascinating study of 
a man and a time. End maps; good print. 


INVISIBLE MAN. By RALPH ELLISON, Ran- 
dom. $3.50. 


The author’s basic concern is the Negro’s 
problem in society, but he interprets the whole 
human problem. The experiences are wide. “I 
am a man of flesh and bone... invisible ‘be- 
cause people refuse to see me.”’ From boyhood 
to manhood he tells his story. Interesting. 


EMERSON’S ANGLE OF VISION. By SuEr- 
MAN Paut. Harvard University Press. $4.50. 


Mr. Paul believes that Emerson’s vision of 
the relation between man and nature is founded 
on human needs and has a deep appeal at pres- 
ent. What Emerson meant by “correspondence” 
is Mr. Paul’s theme. Emerson’s method is inter- 
preted in relation to his contemporaries. Inter- 
esting chapter heads. 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUE FURNI- 
TURE. By Morton Yarmon. Sterling. 
$2.95. 


Over three hundred photos; a handbook of 
practical information. Each year the author 
presents in Madison Square Garden one of the 
largest antique shows in the world. A very at- 
tractive guide for the antique-lover. 


FIREBIRD: A STUDY OF D. H. LAW- 
RENCE. By Dattas KENMARE. Philosophi- 
cal Library. $2.75. 


That Lawrence was first and last a poet pro- 
vides the clue to the “‘mystery”’ of his personal- 
ity. This is the theme of Firebird, which is de- 
voted exclusively to his poetry. Abundant quo- 
tations. 
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THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED. By 
MERLE MILLER. Introduction by RoBErtT E. 
SHERWOOD. Doubleday. $2.50. 


This is the report of an investigation of black- 
listing in radio and television made for the 
American Civil Liberties Union. It is concerned 
chiefly with the refusal of radio and television 
advertisers to employ any artist listed in Red 
Channels, a 213-page booklet published by 
American Business Consultants in June, 1950. 
On Miller’s showing, the editors of Red Chan- 
nels listed everyone who was said by someone 
else to have belonged at any time to organiza- 
tions which later were proved to have been or to 
have become Communist fronts—all this with- 
out regard to time or the accused’s other record. 
Even making allowances for Miller’s possible 
tenderness for the underdogs, the situation is 
no less than shocking. Hysterical antitotalitar- 
ianism is likely not only to harm the innocent 
but to destroy freedom of thought. 


CHILDREN AND MUSIC. By BEATRICE 
LANDECK. Sloane. $3.50. 


For parents and teachers who want to en- 
courage children to grow with music. Simple 
why’s and how’s for using music in child devel- 
opment. 


THE CHILD AND HIS PLAY. By Hazer 
Kepter. Funk & Wagnalls. $3.75. 


How to tell a story, how to choose and care 
for pets, how to live with television, how to 
choose a good toy for a two-year-old or a ten- 
year-o]ld—these are the things this book is made 
of. | 


THE THEATRE DICTIONARY. By Wnu- 
FRED GRANVILLE. Philosophical Library. 
$5.00. 


Although it purports to list both British and 
American terms, it gives almost exclusively the 
former. Entries are thorough and clear, quaint, 
and dryly amusing. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By Putip 
HENDERSON. (“Men and Books.”) Long- 
mans. $1.85. 


The third in a notable series, preceded by 
Shaw and Conrad. The author and the pub- 
lishers had quite a time gathering enough biog- 
raphy and criticism to be worth $1.85, but they 
have succeeded admirably and have done honor 
to a much neglected giant. 
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INCREASING PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 
By Donatp A. Larrp. Harper. $3.50. 


A practical and detailed manual to help the 
reader through step-by-step procedures to im- 
proved self-mastery. 


FINLAND FOREVER. By Hvupson StropeE. 
Harcourt. $6.00. 


A remarkably complete and interesting story 


PROMOTING GROWTH TOWARD MaA- 
TURITY IN INTERPRETING WHAT IS 
READ. Edited by WitrtaM S. Gray. (“Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs,”’ No. 
74.) University of Chicago Press. November, 
1951. Pp. 264. $3.00. 


Since the first session in 1939, the University 
of Chicago has held an annual reading confer- 
ence under the direction of William S. Gray and 
has published the papers in a series of mono- 
graphs. These have now covered an astonishing 
number of the aspects of reading, including de- 
tailed studies of diagnosis, teaching techniques 
and materials, aims, and general curricula. The 
present volume, which emphasizes emotional] 
and intellectual maturity as an end, might be 
considered a culminating volume were it not 
that the study of reading by the conference will 
undoubtedly continue. 

Throughout the forty papers of the present 
volume (papers in addition to the introductions, 
summaries, and discussions of administration) 
run emphases on the role of individual experi- 
ence, the importance of considering the full con- 
text, and the need for careful discussion of con- 
tent to insure more than mere repetition of what 
the author has said. Illustrations range from the 
story read or told to the kindergartner to an 
analysis of poems by Browning and Shelley. 
One speaker phrased his topic “From Mother 
Goose to T. S. Eliot.” 

Careful reading of the volume should con- 
vince those teachers who have been content 
with covering ground that there is much more to 
reading than can be tested by an objective test, 
and that in reading we have an experience which 
may be a truly integrating factor in the life of 
the reader, be he old or young. The papers are 
uneven in quality, as is to be expected. Many 
readers will choose to consider only their special 
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Professional 


of aland anda people. Good print, many attrac- 
tive pictures, and end maps. Brought up to date. 


TIME TO SPEAK UP. By Jesst& HAVER 
But er. Harper. $3.00. 


Designated by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs as official public-speaking text 
for their members. Revised to include much new 
material on club procedure and public relations. 


areas of work. The main values of the book will, 
however, be found by a consideration of the 
growth pattern, a consideration of equal value 
to kindergarten and to college teacher. 


Lov LAaBRANT 
New City 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN ACTION: A 
REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA STUDY 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. By B. LaMar Joun- 
son. American Council on Education. $4.00. 


To inculcate ‘‘the knowledge, skill, and atti- 
tudes needed by each individual . . . as a per- 
son, a member of a family, a worker, and a citi- 
zen,” the numerous public junior colleges are 
putting specific preparation for college, busi- 
ness, or industry in a secondary position. This 
study describes their positive experiments. One 
chapter deals with “Communication”’ and one 
with “The Creative Arts and the Humanities.” 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT. By LetiTIa 
RAUBICHECK. Prentice-Hall. $2.80. 


Few of the exercises are new or better than 
Van Riper’s or Johnson’s, but this book is less 
unwieldy and more easily used. One does not 
have to have speech-correction training to un- 
derstand it. Teachers of English all find speech- 
defective children in class, but few teachers 
know what to do about it. 


CLASSICAL MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. By Dan L. Norton and PETERS 
Ruston. Rinehart. $5.50, 


Not to be confused with Gayley, this is in 
encyclopedic form, sometimes brief but always 
thorough. Better for reference work than for 
pleasure reading. 
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Pamphlets 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN 
YOUTH: A FURTHER LOOK. Education- 
al Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 402. 
$2.00. (Paper.) 


This revised version of the book issued in 
1944 has three new chapters and some minor 
changes elsewhere. Chapters i and ii trace the 
development of the American secondary school 


and emphasize the problems and uncertainties « 


which the youth of today faces. Chapter x de- 
scribes briefly a number of successful attempts 
to meet more fully the needs of youth today. 


READINGS INTERGROUP RELA- 
TIONS. By HELEN F. Storen. National 
Conference of Christians and Jews (New 
York). Pp. 40. $0.25. 


A bibliography of writings on prejudice, race, 
ethnic group immigration, and understanding 
religious groups. 


FEELINGS ARE FACTS. By MARGARET M. 
HEATON. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews (New York). Pp. 62. $0.25. 


Author relates the improvement of inter- 
group relations to fundamental principles of 
mental hygiene. 


THE RESOLUTION OF INTERGROUP 
TENSIONS. By Gorpon W. ALLport. Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
(New York). Pp. 50. $0.25. 


Explaining the psychology behind group 
prejudices. Largely a negative appraisal of 
methods in use. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S MANNERS. By Ruopa 
W. BacmeIsTeER. (“Better Living Booklet.’’) 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 48. $0.40. 


For parents and teachers a gentle review of 
what children do, what they should do, and why 
they should do it. None of it is new to the alert 
educator, but all of it is from a fresh approach. 


ILLUSTRATIVE LEARNING EXPERI- 
ENCES. Edited by Emma Marie Brirk- 
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MAIER. University of Minnesota Press. Pp. 

107. 

Children want to learn. Herein is explained 
some ways in which to improve the learning en- 
vironment so as not to stifle the curiosity, inter- 
est, and enthusiasm by the methodology of the 
school. 


THE PEN IS MIGHTIER. New York 16: 
American Jewish Committee. Pp. 98. Free. 


A catalogue of publications in the field of 
community relations.. 


READING FOR DEMOCRACY. Chicago: Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Pp. 12. Free. 


A list of recent and readable books for young 
Americans. 


YOUR CHILD AND RADIO, TV, COMICS 
AND MOVIES. By Pavt Witty and HARRY 
Bricker. (“Better Living Booklet.’’) Science 
Research Associates. Pp. 49. $0.40. 


Suggestions for coping with forms of enter- 
tainment already entrenched in the interests of 
our children. Designed for parents and teachers, 
the booklet illustrates the evils that can and do 
grow out of an overdose of the media. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS AS PART- 
NERS. By Eva H. Grant. (“Better Living 
Booklet.’’) Science Research Associates. Pp. 
49. $0.40. 


“‘Home-school cooperation may not yet have 
reached the heights we hope it will attain, but it 
is moving steadily and surely in that direction.” 
This is an aid for each group in understanding 
some of the problems of the other. 


RED LETTER DAYS. By NELLIE ZETTA 
Tuompson. Washington, D.C.: Marketing 
Research Services, Inc. Pp. 16. $0.35. 

Each pamphlet is devoted to a month of the. 
school year, giving suggestions for programs 
that are required during the month. 


YOUR CHILD’S EYE-Q. Pittsburgh: Ameri- 
can Optometric Association. Pp. 30. Free. 
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Ti caching Materials 
For Class Use 


THE WORLD OF AMERICA. By MatiLpa 
BaILey and ULLIN W. LEAveELL. (‘Mastery 
of Reading” series.) American Book Com- 
pany. Pp. 705. $3.20. 


It is a difficult task for one anthology to 
achieve two important purposes of the language 
arts program: (1) the teaching and improve- 
ment of reading and (2) development of interest 
in well-selected literary pieces. The publishers 
of The World of America have done a creditable 
job in combining these two objectives. 

Improvement in reading is given the main 
emphasis throughout the book, with stress on 
comprehension, speed, and vocabulary growth 
in every chapter. The book is divided into three 
parts, each dealing with particular kinds of 
reading skills. The questions, vocabulary work, 
and reading scoreboard are incentives to careful 
reading. 

Any anthology today must appeal to the in- 
terests of the students before they can learn to 
enjoy reading. The emphasis in The World of 
America is on modern literature, with enough 
literature of the past to give an understanding 
of America’s present. The first section concerns 
modern America and is organized according to 
types of literature. The second section gives an 
understanding of the development of the past 
through the literature of each period in Amer- 
ica’s growth. The last part gives a good sum- 
mary of the understanding of America’s duties 
and responsibilities for the future as seen 
through the eyes of people from other countries 
and through the eyes of contemporary Ameri- 
cans. 

The World of America is the fifth book in a 
six-book series, ‘Mastery of Reading.” The 
publishers have foreseen its adaptation to dif- 
ferent levels. Though originally planned for the 
eleventh grade, the book or parts of the book 
may be adapted to many classroom needs from 
the tenth grade to an elective course in Ameri- 
can literature. 

MILACENT GRIMES OCVIRK 


(N.Y.) HicH ScHOOoL 


LOOK IT UP! DICTIONARY HABITS. 
HENRY BONNER MCDANIEL, adviser. Coro- 
net. Time: 10 minutes. Black-and-white, 
$50; color, $100. 


A personable youth of high school age is 
shown at his desk looking up unfamiliar words 
in an abridged dictionary. An unseen adult asks 
the student questions and later makes some sug- 
gestions. After the student has written a list of 
new words taken from his reading, he goes first 
to the abridged dictionary which he keeps handy 
and then to the unabridged edition in the library 
for further information. 

As he listens to the radio at home, he hears 
an unfamiliar word which sends him to the dic- 
tionary for the correct spelling, as well as for the 
definition. The trial-and-error process of using 
the dictionary to find a correct spelling is not 
shown. Moreover, the use of the dictionary to 
ascertain the correct syllabic division of words 
could have been advantageously shown at this 
time. 

As our young man writes a history paper, he 
uses the dictionary to find the right word to ex- 
press his ideas. Finally, as he prepares a speech, 
he consults the dictionary to find a correct pro- 
nunciation. Here he uses the front index to 
pronunciation rather than the more convenient 
key at the bottom of the page. 

Various recommended abridged dictionaries 
are shown with the advice, ‘Learn to use your 
own dictionary.” 

Look It Up! stresses using the dictionary as 
you read, listen, write, and speak. Though the 
film will not likely add much to your students’ 
information, we recommend it as an aid to stim- 
ulating the dictionary habit. 


EMANUEL L. GEBAUER and ELVA WARSTLER 


Jonn Hay ScHoot 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


For Individual Reading 


ESCAPE FROM THE ICECAP. By BEeEr- 
TRAND SHURTLIEFF. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


The exciting story of the hardships shared by 
two ex-soldiers, an Eskimo, and two dogs in 
their attempt to save two fliers downed in 
Alaska and to preserve a valuable secret from 
the Russians. A very well-written story, it will 
thrill boys with its vivid picture of the struggle 
for survival in the cruel Arctic. 


SALLY WINFREY 


Dwicat Morrow SCHOOL 
ENGLEwoop, NEW JERSEY 


GRANIA OF CASTLE O'HARA. By Pa- 
TRICIA Lyncu. L. C. Page & Co. $2.50. 


A pleasing story of Grania O’Hara, an Irish 
girl with a talent for drawing, whose charming 
ways captivated the wild O’Haras. When their 
neighbors boycotted the O’Haras, Grania helped 
her relatives toward a more natural life. Girls in 
junior high and the first years of senior high 
school will enjoy the book. 


THE PORT OF MISSING MEN. By RENE 
PRuD’HOMMEAUX. Illustrated by RAFAELLO 
Busont. Viking Press. $2.50. 


We grant it is exciting enough for Dave 
Brant to fall heir to ‘““The Port of Missing Men” 
——some 2,000 acres. However, real thrills come 
to the reader when he follows Dave, his cousin 
Serena, and Steve Larrup as they probe into the 
mysteries at the port and round up some shrewd 
criminals for the FBI. How one wishes for an- 
other chapter as Uncle Tim and the’ three 
sleuths plan for the future at the port! A book 
junior and senior high school pupils will enjoy. 


THETIS HINKLE 


RoosEVELT H1GH SCHOOL 
East CuIcaGo, INDIANA 


SOUTHPAW FLY HAWK. By AppIson 
Ranp. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 


The ninth- or tenth-grade reader will play 
baseball on every page of this flashy, breezy 
story of the eighteen-year-old pitcher whose 
nerve and aggressiveness catapulted him into 


league baseball. Although Eddie suffers some 
setbacks, the emphasis here is upon easy suc- 
cess and spectacular playing. Also present are 
loyalty to home ties and honest ambition. 


LIEBER ANKER 


METUCHEN (N.J.) HicH ScHooi 


JOHNNY REB. By Merritt PARMALEE AL- 
LEN. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 


Another brief novel by this favored author 
provides ninth- and tenth-grade boys with a 
stirring, vivid story of the Civil War in South 
Carolina. Wade Hampton, the historic Confed- 
erate general, is portrayed as the benefactor of 
young Ezra Todd, an orphan who comes into 
his own after the blood and gore of battle. Grim 
details of warfare are interspersed with the right 
amount of philosophic truths about war and 
brotherhood, and the historical facts are au- 
thentic. 

L. A. 


THE BIG STRETCH. By Duane DECKER. 
(‘Morrow Junior Books.’’) William Morrow. 
$2.50. 


An interesting story for young people who 
are interested in baseball, not too technical for 
girls, but with enough dynamics of the game to 
catch the attention of boys. Stretch earned his 
name in the minor league with which he played 
because of his height and his agility in catching 
balls at first base. He found that the Blue Sox 
were without their old-time spirit, which he had 
come to know as their bat boy. Through his 
“hustling,” his teammates eventually came 
back into the championship class. Good for 
junior high reading. 

ALIcE WOLFE BRECK 


GRANT JuNIOR HiGH ScHOOoL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


SWAMP CHIEF. By Zacuary BALL. Holiday 
House. $2.50. 


Second in a series dealing with Joe Panther, 
young Seminole Indian, who believes that his 
people must learn to work with the white men if 
the Indians ever are to achieve good standards 
of living. Joe’s father, the Chief, agrees with 
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him. But it takes a rattlesnake bite to convince 
Turtle Sam that the white man is anything 
but an enemy. Some of the local customs of the 
Seminoles are given in the background. But 
most of the book is concerned with Joe’s experi- 
ences. Junior high school reading. 


A. W. B. 


THE ADVENTURES OF KENJI OF JA- 
PAN. By AvBErt J. Nevins. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.75. 


Obviously endeavoring to give young people 
all possible information on Japan and Japanese 
traditions, the author succeeds in combining an 
exciting plot with these multiple details. One 
feels real sympathy for the unfortunate Tagai 
family as they suffer bitter hardships upon los- 
ing their farm to swindlers, and one rejoices with 
young Kenji when he saves his brother from 
taking revenge, and better fortune comes. 
Father Nevins’ experience as a Maryknoll mis- 
sioner makes his material authentic. 


Marnie W. ENDRES 


WESTWOOD SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OUR FIGHTING “JETS.” By Major C. B. 
Cosy. Coward-McCann. 


Twenty-two jet aircraft—Shooting Star, 
Sabre, Panther, Cutlass, Banshee, and many 
others—are here shown in clear photographs of 
each, as well as in three silhouette drawings for 
each. Details of speed, range, bomb load, 
weight, engines, and other specifications sup- 
plement a half-page paragraph which gives the 
particular characteristics of each plane. 


PHILIP BURNHAM 


St. ScHOOL 
ConcorD, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


GIFTS FROM THE FOREST. By GERTRUDE 
WALLACE WALL. Scribner’s. $2.50. 


Alternate pages of excellent text and of 
sharply detailed photographs describe the steps 
from uncut forest to the many uses for lumber. 
Cutting, loading, and processing are made clear 
at the same time that the problems of conserva- 
tion and reforestation are simply and effectively 
stated. 


Pie, 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


GEORGE DEWEY, VERMONT BOY. By 
Laura Lone. Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 184. $1.75. 


Simple, direct, with many personal inci- 
dents, this little biography is quite readable and 
seems likely to hold the attention of an eleven- 
or twelve-year-old. From Dewey’s graduation 
from Annapolis, the story skips to Manila Bay, 
with an account of the commodore’s success 
there. Large print; good illustrations by Harry 
H. Lees. 

RoBerta L. GREEN 


METAIRIE CouNnTRY DAY SCHOOL 
NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


LITTLE MULE. By Joun Burress. Vanguard 
Press. Pp. 314. $3.00. 


The death of her husband, a small-town min- 
ister, leaves Little Mule’s mother and her five 
children many problems. Not the least of these 
is the alert, determined little five-year-old who 
means so well but learns the hard way. The book 
is made up of little incidents loosely held to- 
gether. There is much dialogue, written in the 
dialect of a small Missouri town. 

G: 


WHAT’S YOUR PQ? By MAvREEN DALY. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


High school students should find in Maureen 
Daly’s book answers to their social problems. 
Miss Daly’s background as a teen-ager colum- 
nist on teen-age problems, and later as the 
“Sub Deb” editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
gives her unusual qualifications to write this 
book. The quality of the answers (based on ac- 
tual teen-agers’ questions) is high: literate, 
readable, sound, and sympathetic, without 
being gushy. The range of the contents is wide: 
“You and Your Personality,’ ‘Problems,” 
“Date Doings,’ “Moods,” “Life,” ‘Boys,’ 
“Girls,” “Party Planning,’ and ‘“What’s Your 
PQ?” (Personality Quotient). Highly recom- 
mended for all grades as collateral reading or as 
a text for guidance classes. Teachers wil] find it 
useful as a source for written composition topics. 


MarTIN RuGG 


OLNEY HiGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


PRESENTING MISS JANE AUSTEN. By 
May LAMBERTON BECKER. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00. 
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TEACHING 


It is unfortunate that there is so little room 
in the crowded high school curriculum for such 
a deserving book as this. Effortlessly written, 
studded with charming pen-and-ink sketches, 
Presenting Miss Jane Austen does exactly that. 
The Austen biography is unpretentiously and 
sympathetically written by May Lamberton 
Becker, who also gave us Presenting Charles 
Dickens. Once again she has successfully dis- 
tilled a period and a writer into a readable book. 
The capsule reviews of the Austen novels should 
tempt the reader to go to the library. Highly 
recommended for the upper grades (and for 
their teachers, too). 

M. R. 


ONLY CHILD. By MarcueritE DIckson. 
Longmans, Green. Pp. 247. $2.50. 


When two cousins come to live in her home, 
Gwen, an only child, has a number of adjust- 
ments to make. She solves her problems and be- 
comes a better person thereby. There is no 
moralizing, however; every bit of the story will 
interest teen-age girls. 

Harpy R. Fincu 


GREENWICH (CONN.) H1GH ScHOOL 


MY LOVE IS A GYPSY. By Neta LOHNES 
Frazier. Longmans, Green. Pp. 183. $2.50. 


Linden Bradley has to take care of her 
brother and sister during the summer vacation. 
After her father’s check for summer expenses 
disappears, she supports the family with a fruit 
and vegetable stand. Linden finds the check 
and, before the story ends, discovers romance 
also. For girls twelve to sixteen. 


H.R. F. 


September Junior Literary Guild Selections: 
For older boys (12 to 16 years of age), THE 


BLACK STALLION’S FILLY. By WALTER 
FARLEY. Random House. $2.00. 


For older girls (12 to 16 years of age), OVLY 
CHILD. By MarcueEriTE Dickson. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL. By SamvuEt Hop- 
Kins ADAMS. Random House. $1.50. 


Geared for the young reader is Samuel 
Adams’ The Santa Fe Trail. Wagon-train leader 
William Becknell encountered Indians, stam- 
peding buffalo, and savage animals as he led his 
expedition on the first wagon journey westward 
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from the Missouri River, along the Arkansas 
and down into Santa Fe in 1821. 

Simply written is this story of the brave men 
who contributed an important page to the his- 
tory of the United States. 

Jean Hunt 
Scxoot District No. 2 
LOVELAND, COLORADO 


WATER FOR PEOPLE. By Sarau R. RieEp- 
MAN. Schuman. $2.50. 


The book gives a simplified history of water 
through the ages, showing how water has influ- 
enced man and been used by him. The book 
might be used effectively as a reference in sci- 
ence classes of junior high school. The de- 
scribed simple experiments would prove worth 
while and fun for twelve- or thirteen-year-olds. 
The vocabulary is adequate and the illustrations 
simple. 

Joun DINGMAN 
CENTENNIAL JuNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
Decatur, ILLINoIs 


Pamphlets 


BABY-SITTERS’ HANDBOOK. By Jupy 
FLANpER. (“Life Adjustment Booklet.”’) Sci- 
ence Research Associates. Pp. 49. $0.40. 


How to negotiate for wages, suggestions for 
using “sitting time’’ to best advantage, how to 
care for babies, chart of information you should 
know before parents leave—all are explained 
interestingly and well. 


YOUR BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS. By O. S. 
ENGLISH and ConsTANCE Foster. (“Life Ad- 
justment Booklet.’’) Science Research As- 
sociates. Pp. 49. $0.40. 


A psychiatrist and a writer of youth problems 
team up to explain in a teen-ager’s own language 
how to understand and then control one’s self 
before tackling a problem. 


FACTS ABOUT JUVENILE DELINQUEN- 
CY. By Srranc. (“Life Adjustment 
Booklet.”) Science Research Associates. Pp. 
49. $0.40. 


Who are juvenile delinquents, what makes 
them that way, what happens to them, what 
can you do about them? Dr. Strang drives di- 
rectly to the core of this socia] evil and wins 
sympathetic approval from juvenile readers, 
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Outstanding 
HERZBERG GUILD HOOK 


BETTER ENGLISH 


A brand-new series for secondary schools, BETTER ENGLISH 
is built for success! For the teacher it offers a thorough pro- 
gram, abundant drill, and an approach challenging to the 
ablest as well as the average student. It offers the pupil a treat- 
ment of English which is interesting, clear, and concrete. 


The specific, clear-cut approach of the series provides a 1-2-3 
development of each topic: 


1. Getting the Facts 
2. Using the Facts 
3. Testing Your Mastery of the Facts. 


Various aspects of communication—speaking, writing, listening, 
and reading—are presented in the first half of each book. A 
handbook of grammar and usage makes up the second half. 


Teachers’ Manuals and Workbooks will be available for all 
texts. Books 7, 8, 9 are now ready; 10, 11, 12 will follow. Write 
for more information. 


Sales Offices: New York 11, Chicago 16, Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1, Columbus 16, San Francisco 3, Toronto 5 


oF 
DISTINCTION 


Ginn and Company 
Home Office: Boston Ye 
| COMPANY 


Easy for you! 


No long listlessly written book reports to mark—all at the last minute, too. 
No records of students’ reading for you to keep. 


All the needed information about each student’s reading instantly avail- 


able for conference with him. 


Easy for your students! 


Even the slowest student records his reading of a book in less than fifteen 


minutes. No one gets a distaste for reading from the bugbear of reporting 


on it. 


Easy on the purse! 


Only $.05 per student, for one or two years. Can be doubled in capacity 
for another $.03. And it is also the file folder for all his writing. 


The Cumulative Reading Record 
was devised by Margaret M. Skinner in a classroom. For nineteen years it 


has increased in popularity. Get a free sample! 


211 W. 68th St. Chicago 21 
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Made fo order for college preparatory 
grades 11-12 


YOUR ENGLISH HELPER 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 


Composition and grammar handbook 
... Essay and letter writing ... Vo- 
cabulary building ... Reading com- 
prehension . .. précis writing... Li- 
brary research . . . Term projects with 
suggestive subjects and bibliographies. 
Reference to literature English and 
American . . . types and time-lines . . 
Glossaries of usage, diction, rhetorical 
terms... All this plus appeal to teen- 
agers! 


For approval copies and a complete list of English publications write to 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue 


Especially for grades 11-13 


YOUR ENGLISH WORKBOOK 


By 


tie-in with modern 
events ... content stimulates student 
reflection and participation... Tre- 
mendously good précis selections... 
Clever devices for remembering funda- 
mentals of spelling, punctuation, us- 
age, and rhetoric . . . Abundant drill, 
progressively instructive .. . Unusual 
clarity of definition and format...” 
(Unsolicited Commendation by Dr. Murray 
Edward Satz, Head of English Depft., 
Revere High School, Mass.) 


New York 10, N.Y. 


Equip Your 


but safe, topically arranged, 


ing at random 


Teacher's time and 


4. 


Ten or more $.30 each, 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


the most popular reading list for direct student use—broad 


Students learn to use a list—instead of search- 


2. Students, finding the right books, read more 
3. Class study of topics or problems is enriched 


Students with 


annotated, attractively printed. 


effort is conserved 


postpaid; single copies §$.40 


211 W. 68th St. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


CHICAGO 21 
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COPYRIGHT 
1952! 


ACTION! 


Winn, 
Chamberlain, 
Chamberlain 


A sparkling new literature text 
for the 9th grade—first of a 
brand new four-book series for 
High Schools. Dramatic visual 
appeal, unique teaching aids, 
skillfully blended selections. 
Built on the most recent recom- 
mendations of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Syracuse, New York 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK DALLAS 


JUST PUBLISHED | 


a new, unique anthology 


Containing a wide variety of stories, 
myths, legends, and folk tales ranging 
from the classical mythology of ancient 
Greece and Rome to such contemporary 
masterpieces as The Devil and Daniel 
Webster and The People, Yes. 


Epitep sy Henry I. Curist. Selections 
are grouped about major related units, 
each supplemented by a wealth of activ- 
ities, including thought questions, proj- 
ects, vocabulary drill, games, and bib- 
liographies. Vivid illustrations stimulate 
the student’s imagination and interest. 


Net class price $1.80 
For your examination copy, write to 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


Two Books 
for the Price of One 


Based upon the new idea of presenting 
together within the covers of a single 
book, an older and a modern classic for 


comparison. 


Now in use by most of the 


leading preparatory schools throughout 
the U.S. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman 
$1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET~— 

Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 

JULIUS CAESAR 

Elizabeth the Queen 

MACBETH — 

The Emperor Jones 


COMPARATIVE 
ESSAYS—, 
Present and Past 


HAMLET 
and Other Tragedies — 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE 


COMEDIES — 
Present and Past 


MILTON’S MINOR 
POEMS — 
Modern Poetry 


1.75 


1.75 


1.95 


1.95 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


67 Irving Place 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


RATIVE 
COMPART 
\\\ 
<a) 
| 
\ 
MYTHS and FOLKLORE : 
1.50 
| 


Stimulating ... Vigorous... Fundamental! 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH USAGE 
CHRIST AND TRESSLER 


A “troubleshooting” one-volume drill book for any 
high school grade. The book strikes hard at the major 
problems, and drills repeatedly on the more common 
errors. 


HANDBOOK OF WRIT- 
ING AND SPEAKING, 
Second Ed. 
WOOLLEY, SCOTT, TRESSLER 
Every possible step has been taken 


to insure the thoroughness and the 
accuracy of this text. For grades 11] 
and 12 and college freshmen. 


LEARNING TO WRITE, Revised 
SMITH, PAXTON AND MESERVE 


An all-round composition text for grades 10 
to 12. Thousands of suggestions for doing and 
for writing. . . . All problems presented and 
worked out with a grand sense of humor. 510 pp. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York ° Chicago ° San Francisco 
Atlanta ° Dallas ° Home Office: Boston 
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